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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor. 


American Ornithology, or the Natural History of the Birds of the United States, 
lustrated with plates, engraved and coloured from original drawings, taken 
from nature, by Alexander Wilson, vol. v. p. 122. Bradford and Inskeep. 


Tue appearance of this fifth volume is an honourable proof 
of the zeal and perseverance of the author, to whom our cour- 
try is under singular obligations. Before his residence among 
us, our Ornithology was abandoned to foreign naturalists, in 
whose meagre descriptions we scarcely recognised any of the 
objects with which we are most familiar. But Mr. Wilson has 
not only introduced to our notice and domesticated as it were, 
a number of birds hitherto imperfectly known, but he has re- 
vealed the wonderful riches of our country, which till now had 
been hidden in obscurity. The American Ornithology .is indeed 
almost a literary phenomenon. The author did not sit down in 
the leisure of his cabinet, to systematize the labours of other 
travellers; he was not aided by scientific friends, nor patronised by 
the munificence of government. He came among us, a solitary, 
unprotected individual, and carried by an enthusiastic ardour 
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for his favourite studies, traversed almost the whole of the Uni- 



















ted States:—on foot, alone, under every inconvenience and 





privation, he explored the hidden recesses of the forests; he 
sought the birds in their native haunts; he studied their natural 
character and habits before they degenerate into civilization, and 







































uniting the skill of an artist, to the science of a naturalist, drew 
on the spot the most exact delineations of the feathered tribes. 
This rich collection he is now communicating to the public, in 
a manner equally honourable to himself and to our country. If, 
indeed, there be any American desirous of proving the progress of 
the arts in this new region, he could not carry with him to Eu- 
rope, a more emphatic proof than the American Ornithology. 
Wherever it has been seen in Great Britain, it has excited the 
highest approbation among the most competent judges, mingled 
with surprise that a production so exquisite should issue from 
the American press. These ample testimonies which we hap- 
pen to have had an opportunity of witnessing, render us the 
more desirous of making the work gencrally known among our 
readers, and of contributing to its universal circulation. 

With respect to the mere mechanical execution, this work 
stands, we believe, at the very head of all that has yet appeared 
in America: and, with the exception of the great work of Be- 
wick, has scarcely an equal among the Ornithological publica- 
tions of England. So faithful, indeed, are the delineations; so 
happy has Mr. Wilson been in seizing the peculiarities of every 
bird in his collection, that not only the colour, the plumage, and 
the figure, but the physiognomy, the gestures, the characteristic 
movements, and positions, are preserved with an accuracy, which, 
at a glance, renders us familiar with its character. These traits 
are transmitted with equal elegance by the engravers; and the 
paper, the type, and every thing connected with the impression, 
reflects the highest honour on those concerned in it. These are, 
however, subordinate considerations in comparison with the 
stock which Mr. Wilson has added to our knowledge of the 
birds of the United States; for, his work will, when completed, 
form the best, and the only collection on that subject. The 
four previous volumes have been filled with descriptions and en- 
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gravings of a great number of birds, which, as the circumstan- 
ces under which the work was published, did not permit a ge- 
nerical arrangement, it would exceed our limits to enumerate. 











There will yet remain for the sixth volume, the woodcock, snipe, 
partridge, rail, pheasant, a number of hawks, owls, vultures, and 
other new and interesting subjects. With the seventh will com- 
mence the order of grailz or waders, and the work will be 
extended to ten entire volumes, which will complete the Ameri- 
can Ornithology. The contents of the volume more immediate- 
ly before us, do not yield, either in variety or interest, to any of 
the preceding. Besides engravings and descriptions of several 
species of swallows, the beautiful turtle-dove, the plaintive 
whip-poor-will, and several hawks, the passenger-pigeon, the 
brown lark, different warblers, the hermit and tawny thrush, 
the little sand-piper, the purple finch, red owl, ringed-plover, 
red start, and purple martin, are all introduced. Of these, we 
Shall, at present, extract some of the history of the barn- 
swallow, not only as a good specimen of the style of Mr. Wil- 
son, but because we are anxious to preserve the testimony of so 
narrow an observer, as to the hibernation of this bird, which has 
been a subject of great controversy. 
Barn Swallow.—Hirundo Americana. 

‘** There are but few persons in the United States unacquainted with this gay, 
innocent, and active little bird. Indeed the whole tribe are so distinguished from 
the rest of small birds, by their sweeping rapidity of flight, their peculiar aerial 
evolutions of wing over our fields and rivers, and through our very streets, from 
morning till night, that the light of heaven itself, the sky, the trees, or any other 
common objects of nature, are not better known than the swallows. We wel- 
eome their first appearance with delight, as the faithful harbingers and compa- 
nions of flowery spring, and ruddy summer; and when, after a long, frost-bound 
and boisterous winter, we hear it announced, that “ The swallows are come,” 
what a train of charming ideas are associated with the simple tidings! 

“ The wonderful activity displayed by these birds forms a striking contrast to 
the slow habi:s of most other animals. It may be fairly questioned whether 
among the whole feathered tribes which heaven has formed to adorn this part of 
creation, there be any that, in the same space of time, pass over an equal extent of 
surface with the swallow. Let a person take his stand on a fine summer evening 
by a new mown field, meadow or river shore for a short time, and among the 
numerous individuals of this tribe that flit before him, fix his eye on a particular 
one, and follow, for a while, all its circuitous labyrinths—its extensive sweeps-— 
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its sudden, rapidly reiterated zig-zag excursions, little inferior to the lightning 
itself, and then attempt by the powers of mathematics to calculate the length of 
the various lines it describes. Alas! even his omnipotent fluxions would avail 
him little here, and he would soon abandon the task in despair. Yet, that some 
definite conception may be formed of this extent, let us suppose, that this 
little bird flies, in his usual way, at the rate of one mile in a minute, which, from 
the many experiments I have made, I believe to be within the truth; and that he 
is so engaged for ten hours every day; and further, that this active life is extend- 
ed to ten years (many of our small birds being known to live much longer even 
in a state of domestication), the amount of all these, allowing three hundred and 
sixty-five days to a year, would give us two million one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand miles; upwards of eighty-seven times the cireumference of the globe! Yet 
this little winged seraph, if 1 may so speak, who, in a few days, and at will, cam 
pass from the borders of the arctic regions to the torrid zone, is forced when win- 
ter approaches to descend to the bottoms of lakes, rivers, and mill ponds to bury 
itself in the mud with eels and snapping turtles; or to creep ingloriously into a ea- 
vern, a rat hole, or a hollow tree, there to doze with snakes, toads, and other rep- 
tiles until the return of spring! Is not this true ye wise men of Europe and Ame- 
rica, who have published so many credible narratives on this subject? The geese, the 
ducks, the catbird, and even the wren which creeps about our outhouses in sum- 
mer like 2 mouse, are all acknowledged to be migratory, and to pass to southern 
regions at the approach of winter;—the swallow alone, on whom heaven has con- 
ferred superior powers of wing, must sink in torpidity at the bottom of our 
rivers, or doze all winter in the caverns of the earth. I am myself something of 
a traveller, and foreign countries afford many novel sights: should I assert, that 
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in some of my peregrinations I had met with a nation of Indians, all of whom, old 
and young, at the commencement of cold weather, descend to the bottom of their 
Jakes and rivers, and there remain until the breaking up of frost; nay, should I 
affirm, that thousands of people in the neighbourhood of this city, regularly un- 
dergo the same semi-annual submersion—that I myself had fished up a whole fa- 
mily of these from the bottoni of Schuylkill, where they had lain torpid all winter, 
carried them home, and brought them all comfortably to themselves again. 
Should I even publish this in the learned pages of the transactions of our Philo- 
sophical society, who would believe me? Is then the organization of a swallow 
less delicate than that of a man? Can a bird, whose vital functions are destroyed 
by a short privation of pure air and its usual food, sustain for six months, a situa- 
tion where the most robust man would perish in a few hours or minutes? Away 
with such absurdities'\—They are unworthy of a serious refutation. I should be 
pleased to meet with a map who has been personally more conversant with birds 
than myself, who has followed them in their wide and devious routes—studied 
their various manners—mingled with and marked their peculiarities more than I 
have done; yet the miracle of a resuscitated swallow, in the depth of winter, from 
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the bottom of a mill pond, is, I confess, a phenomenon in ornithology that I have 
never met with. 

** What better evidence have we that these fleet-winged tribes, instead of fol- 
lowing the natural and acknowledged migrations of many other birds, lie torpid 
all winter in hollow trees, caves and other subterraneous recesses? That the 
chimney swallow, in the early part of summer, may have been found in a hollow 
tree, and in great numbers too, is not denied; such being in some places of the 
country (as will be shown in the history of that species,) their actual places of 
rendezvous, on their first arrival, and their common roosting place long after; or 
that the bank swallows, also, soon after their arrival, in the early part of spring, 
may be chilled by the cold mornings which we frequently experience at that sea- 
son, and be found in this state in their holes, I would as little dispute; but that ei- 
ther the one orthe other has ever been found, in the midst of winter, in a state of 
torpidity, 1 do not, cannot believe. Millions of trees of all dimensions are cut 
down every fall and winter of this country, where, i their proper season, swal- 
lows swarm around us. Is it therefore in the least probadle that we should, only 
once or twice in an age, have no other evidence than one or two solitary and 
very suspicious reports of a Mr. Somebody having snade a discovery of this kind? 
If caves were their places of winter retreat, perhaps no country on earth could 
supply them with a greater choice. I have myself explored many of these in various 
parts of the United States both in winter and in spring, particularly in that singue 
lar tract of country in Kentucky, called the Barrens, where some of these 
subterraneous caverns are several miles in length, lofty and capacious, and pass 
under alarge and deep river—have conversed with the saltpetre workers by 
whom they are tenanted; but never heard or met with one instance of a swallow 
having been found there in winter. These people treated such reports withe 
ridicule. 

** It is to be regretted that a greater number of experiments have not been 
made, by keeping live swallows through the winter, to convince these believers 
in the torpidity of birds, of their mistake. That class of cold-blooded animals 
which are known to become torpid during winter, and of which hundreds and 
thousands are found every season, are subject to the same when kept in a suita- 
ble room for experiment. How is it with swallows in thisrespect? Much power- 
ful testimony might be produced on this point; the following experiments recent- 
ly made by Mr. James Pearson of London, and communicated by sir John Treve- 
lyn, bart. to Mr. Bewick, the celebrated engraver in wood, will be sufficient for 
eur present purpose, and throw great light on this part of the subject.* 

*¢ © Five or six of these birds were taken about the latter end of August, 1784, 
in a bat fowling net at night; they were put separately into small cages, and fed 
with nightingale’s food: in a about a week or ten days they took food of them- 
selves; they were then put altogether into a deep cage, four feet long, with gravel 


* See Bewiek’s British Birds, vol. i. p. 254. 
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at the bottom; a broad shallow pan with water was placed in it, in which they 
sometimes washed themselves, and seemed much strengthened by it. One day 
Mr. Pearson observed that they went into the water with unusual eagerness, hur- 
rying in and out again repeatedly with such swiftness as if they had been sudden- 
ly seized witha frenzy. Being anxious to see the result, he left them to them- 











selves about half an hour, and going to the cage again found them all huddled to- 
gether in a corner apparently dead; the cage was then placed at a proper dis- 
tance from the fire, when only two of them recovered and were as healthy as be- 
fore—the rest died. The two remaining ones were allowed to wash themselves 
occasionally for a short time only; but their feet soon after became swelled and 
inflamed, which Mr. P. attributed to their perching, and they died about Ohrist- 
mas. Thus the first year’s experiment was in some measure lost. Not discou- 
raged by the failure of this, Mr. P. determined to make a second trial the suc- 
ceeding year, from a strong desire of being convinced of the truth of their going 
ito a state of torpidity. Accordingly the next season having taken some more 
birds he put them into the cage, and in every respect pursued the same methods 
as with the last; but to guard their feet from the bad effeets of the damp and 
cold he covered the perches with flannel, and had the pleasure to observe that 
the birds throve extremely well; they sung their song during the winter, and soon 
after Christmas began to moult, which they got through without any difficulty, and 
lived three or four years, regularly moulting every year at the usual time. On the 
renewal of their feathers it appeared that their tails were forked exactly the same 
as in those birds which return hither in the spring, and in every respect their ap- 
pearance was the same. These birds, says Mr. Pearson, were exhibited to the 
society for promoting natural history, on the fourteenth day of February, 1786, at 
the time they were in a deep moult, during a severe frost, when the snow was on 
‘the ground. Minutes of this circumstance were entered in the books of the so- 
ciety. These birds died at last from neglect, during a long illness which Mr. 
Pearson had: they died in the summer. Mr. P. concludes his very interesting 
account in these words: January 20th, 1797, I have now in my house, No. 21, 
Great Newport street, Long Acre, fow swallows in moult, in as perfect health 
as any birds ever appeared to be when moulting’” 

** The. barn swallow of the United States has hitherto been considered by many 
writers as the same with the commom chimney swallow of Europe. «They differ 
however considerably, in colour, as well as in habits; the European species having 
the belly and vent white, the American species those parts of a bright chesnut; the 
former building in the corners of chimneys, near the top, the latter never in such 
places; but usually in barns, sheds, and other outhouses, on beams, braces, raf- 
ters, &e. It is difficult toreconcile these constant differences of manners and mark- 
ings in one and the same bird; I shall therefore take the liberty of considering 
the present as a separate and distinct species. 

“The barn swallow arrives in this part of Pennsylvania from the south, 
on the last week in March, or the first week in April, and passes on to the north 
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as far, at least, as the river St. Lawrence. On the east side of the great range of 
the Alleghany, they are dispersed very generally over the country, wherever 
there are habitations, even to the summit of high mountains; but, on account of 
the greater coldness of such situations, are usually a week or two later in making 
their appearance there. On the sixteenth of May being on a shooting expedition 
on the top of Pocano mountain, Northampton, when the ice on that and on several 
successive mornings was more than a quarter of an inch thick, I observed with 
surprise a pair of these swallows which had taken up their abode on a miserable 
cabin there. It was then about sun-rise, the ground white with hoar frost, and 
the male was twittering on the roof by the side of his mate with great sprightli- 
ness. The man of the house told te that a single pair came regularly there 
every season, and built their nest on a projecting beam under the eaves, about 
six or seven feet from the ground. At the bottom of the mountain, in a large 
barn belonging to the tavern there, I counted upwards of twenty nests, all seem- 
ingly occupied. In the woods they are never met with; but as you approach a 
farm they soon catch the eye, cutting their gambols in the air. Searcely a 
barn, to which these birds can find access, is without them; and as public feeling 
is universally in their favour, they are seldom or never disturbed. The proprie- 
tor of the barn last mentioned, a German, assured me, that if a man permitted 
the swallows to be shot his cows would give bloody milk, and also that no barn 
where swallows frequented would ever be struck with lightning; and I nodded as- 
sent. When the tenets of superstition “lean to the side of humanity,” one can 
readily respect them. On the west side of the Alleghany these birds become 
more rare. In travelling through the states of Kentucky and Tennesee, from 
Lexington to the Tennesee river, in the months of April and May, | did not see 
a single individual of this species; though the purple martin, and, in some places, 


the bank swallow was numerous.’’ 


This specimen will convey an idea of Mr. Wilson’s manner 
of writing, which, although sometimes not very fastidious, and 
occasionally perhaps too colloquial for a work of science, has about 
it an originality and a stamp of truth, which is of far greater 
importance. He tells his story without ary affectation, and always 
speaks with the strong convictions of anactualobserver. There is, 
moreover, a strain of enthusiasm for his science, and a warmth of 
feeling and affection for the objects of it pervading his work, 
which has struck us with great pleasure. Such indeed is the 
fascination which surrounds all the works of Nature, that we 
cannot long study her productions without acquiring a sort of 
fondness for them. The very plants become acquaintances; we 
gradually love what we are accustomed to protect, and when 
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the animated creation are grateful for our attentions, and dee 
monstrate their attachment, it would be strange if we did not 
return their affection. In the feathered tribes particularly, 
there is so much of beauty, of grace, and of delicacy to admire, 
that the passion for ornithology is not only pardonable, but in 
the highest degree laudable, since, while it supplies us with 
useful or innocent occupation, it fills us with amiable feelings 
for an interesting class of beings, to whom it secures also kind- 
ness and affectionate treatment. This partiality for the feebler 
races of animals is at all times with us, an unequivocal proof of 
goodness of heart, and we confess that we have been more se- 
duced by Mr. Wilson’s affectionate manner of describing his 
favourites, the interest he seems to have taken in every thing 
which concerns them, his little characteristic stories, intermin- 
gled with his own adventures, than. by all the pomp and dignity 
of scientific investigation. We shall close this short notice 
by an extract from the account of a bird which, though familiar 
te most of us, has not before been so well described; and con- 
clude with our best wishes for the successful continuation of 


Mr. Wilson’s labours. 
Whip-poor-will—Caprimulgus Vociferus. 

“This is a singular and very celebrated species, universally noted over the 
greater part of the United States for the loud reiterations of his favourite call 
in spring; and yet personally he is but little known, most people being unable to 
distinguish this from the night-hawk, when both are placed before them; 
and some insisting that they are the same. This being the case, it becomes the 
duty of his historian to give a full and faithful delineation of his character and pe- 
euliarity of manners, that his existence as a distinct and independent species may 
no longer be doubted, nor his story mingled confusedly with that of another. I 
trust that those best acquainted with him will bear witness to the fidelity of the 
portrait. 

‘On or about the twenty-fifth of April, if the season be not uncommonly 
cold, the whip-poor-will is first heard in this part of Pennsylvania, in the evening, 
as the dusk of twilight commences, or in the morning as soon as dawn has broke. 
In the state of Kentucky I first heard this bird onthe fourteenth of April, near the 
town of Danville. The notes of this solitary bird, from the ideas which are natural- 
ly associated with them, seem like the voice of an old friend, and are listened to 
by almost all with great interest. At first they issue from some retired part of the 
woods, the glen or mountain; in a few evenings perhaps we hear them frem the 
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adjoining coppice—the garden fence—the road before the door, and even from the 
roof of the dwelling-house, long after the family have retired to rest. Some of 
the more ignorant and superstitious consider this near approach as foreboding no 
good to the family, nothing less than sickness, misfortune, or death to some of 
its members; these visits, however, so often occur without any bad consequences, 
that this superstitious dread seems on the decline. 

“He is now a regular acquaintance. Every morning and evening his shrill 
and rapid repetitions are heard from the adjoining woods, and when two or more 
are culling out at the same time, as is often the case in the pairing season, and at 
no great distance from each other, the noise, mingling with the echoes from the 
mountains,is really surprising. Strangers, in parts of the country where these 
birds are numerous, find it almost impossible for some time to sleep; while to 
those long acquainted with them, the sound often serves as a lullaby to assist 
their repose. 

** These notes seem pretty plainly to articulate the words which have been 
generally applied to them, whip-poor-will, the first and last syllables being ut- 
tered with great emphasis, and the whole in about a second to each repetition; 
but when two or more males meet, their whip-poor-will altercations become much 
more rapid and incessant, as if each were straining to overpower or silence the 
ether. When near, you often hear an introductory cluck between the notes. 
At these times, as well as at almost all others, they fly low, not more than a few 
feet from the surface, skimming about the house and before the door, alighting 
en the wood pile, or settling on the roof. Towards midnight they generally be- 
eome silent, unless in clear moonlight, when they are heard with little intermis- 
sion till morning. If there be a creek near, with high precipitous bushy banks, 
they are sure to be found in such situations. During the day they sit in the most 
‘retired, solitary and deep shaded parts of the woods, generally on high ground, 
where they repose in silenee. When disturbed, they rise within a few feet, 
sail low and slowly through the woods for thirty or forty yards, and generally 
settle on a low branch or on the ground. Their sight appears deficient during the 
day, as, like owls, they seem then to want that vivacity for which they are distin- 
guished in the morning and evening twilight. They are rarely shot at, or mo- 
lested; and from being thus transiently seen in the obscurity of dusk, or in the 
deep umbrage of the woods, no wonder their particular markings of plumage 
should be so little known, or that they should be confounded with the night- 
hawk, whom in general appearance they so much resemble. The female be- 
gins to lay about the second week in May, selecting for this purpose the most 
un frequented part of the wood, often where some brush, old logs, heaps of leaves, 
&e. had been lying, and always on a dry. situation. The eggs are deposited on 
the ground, or on the leaves, not the slightest appearance of a nest being vi- 
sible. These are usually two in number, in shape much resembling those of the 
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night-hawk, but having the ground color much darker, and more thickly rar- 
bled with dark olive. ‘The precise period of incubation I am unable to say. 

“ Early in June, as soon a8 the young appear, the notes of the male usually 
cate, or are heard but rarely. Towards the latter part of summer, a short 
time before these birds leave us, they are again oecasionally heard; but their cal! 
is then not so loud—much less emphatical, and more interrupted than in spring 
Early in September they move off towards the south. 

** The favourite places of resort for these birds are on high dry situations; in 
low marshy tracts of country, they are seldom heard. It is probably on this ac- 
count that they are scarce on the sea coast and its immediate neighbourhood; 
while towards the mountains they are very numerous. The night-hawks on the 
contrary, delight in these extensive sea marshes; and are much more numerous 
thee than in the interior and higher parts of the country. But no where in the 
United States have I found the whip-poor-will in such numbers as in that tract 
of country in the state of Kentucky called the Barrens. This appears to be 








their most congenial climate and place of residence. There, from the middle of 
April to the first of June, as soon as the evening twilight draws on, the shrill 
and confused clamors of these birds are incessant, and very surprising to a 
Stranger. They soon, however, become extremely agreeable, the inhabitants lie 
down at night lulled by their whistlings; and the first approaches of dawn is an- 
hounced by a general and lively chorus of the same music; while the full-toned 
tooting as it is called of the pinnated grous, forms a very pleasing bass to the 
whole. 

** I shall not, in the manner of some, attempt to amuse the reader with a 
repetition of the unintelligible names given to this bird by the Indians; or the su- 
perstitious notions generally entertained of it by the same people. These seem 
as various as the tribes, or even families with which you converse; searcely twe 
of them will tell you the same story. It is easy however to observe, that this, 
like the owl and other nocturnal birds, is held by them in a kind of suspicious awe, 
as a bird with which they wish to have as little to do as possible. The superstition 
of the Indian differs very little from that of an illiterate German, a Scots high- 
lander, or the less informed of any other nation. It suggests ten thousand fantastic 
notions to each, and these, instead of being recorded with all the punctilio of the 
most important truths seem only fit to be forgotten. Whatever, amongeither of 
these people, is strange and not comprehended, is usually attributed to superna- 
tural agency; and an unexpected sight, or uncommon incident, is often ominous 
of good, but more generally of bad fortune, to the parties. Night, to minds of 
this complexion, brings with it ifs kindred horrors, its apparitions, strange sounds 
and awful sights; and this solitary and inoffensive bird being a frequent wanderer 
in these hours of ghosts and hobgoblins, is considered by the Indians as being by 
habit'and repute little better than one of them. All those people, however, are 
not 80 credulous: I have conversed with Indians who treated these silly notions 
with contempt. 
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** The whip-poor-will is never seen during the day, unless in circumstances 
such as have been described. Their food appears to be large moths, grasshop- 
pers, pismires, and such insects as frequent the bark of old rotten and decaying 
timber, They are also expert in darting after winged insects. They will some- 
times skim in the dusk within a few feet of a person, uttering a kind of low chat- 
ter as they pass. In their migrations north, and on their return, they probably 
stop a day or two at some of their former stages, and do not adyance in one con- 
tinued flight. The whip-poor-will was first heard this season on the second day 
of May, in a corner of Mr. Bartram’s woods, not far from the house, and for two 
or three mornings after in the same place, where I also saw it. From this time 
until the beginning of September there were none of these birds to be found, 
within at least one mile of the place; though I frequently made search for them. On 
the fourth of September, the whip-poor-will was again heard for two evenings, 
successively, in the same part of the woods. I also heard several of them passing, 
within the same week, between dusk and nine o’clock at night, it being then clear 
moonlight. These repeated their notes three or four times, and were heard no 
more. Itis highly probable that they migrate during the evening and night. 

** On the question is the whip-poor-will and the night-hawk one and the same 
bird, or are they really twodisdnct spevics, there has long been an opposition of 
sentiment, and many fruitless disputes. Numbers of sensible and observing peo- 
ple, whose intelligence and long residence in the country entitle their opinion to 
respect, positively assert that the night-hawk and the whip-poor-will are very 
different birds, and do not even associate together. The naturalists of Europe, 
however, have generally considered the two names as applicable to one and the 
same species; and this opinion has been also adopted by two of our most distine 
guished naturalists, Mr. William Bartram, of Kingsessing,* and professor Barton, 
of Philadelphia.t The writer of this, being determined to ascertain the truth by 
examining for himself, took the following effectual mode of settling this disputed 
point, the particulars ef which he now submits to those interested in the question. 

** Thirteen of those birds usually called night-hawks, which dart about in the 
air like swallows, and sometimes descend with rapidity from a great height, ma- 
king a hollow sounding noise like that produced by blowing into the bung-hole of 
an empty hogshead, were shot at different times, and in different places, and ac- 
curately examined both outwardly and by dissection. Nine of these were found 
to be males, and four females. The former all corresponded in the markings 
and tints of their plumage; the latter also agreed in their marks, differing slightly 
from the males, though evidently of the same species, T'wo others were shot as 
they rose from the nests, or rather from the eggs, which in both cases were two 
in number, lying on the open ground. These also agreed in the markings of 
their plumage with the four preceding; and on dissection were found to be fe- 


* Caprimulgus Americanus, Night-Hawk or Whip-poor-will. Travels, p. 292. 


+ Caprimulgus Virginianus, Whip-poor-will or Night-hawk. Fragments of the Natural History 
of Pennsylvania, p. 3. See also Amer. Phil. Trans. vol. IV. p. 208, 209, note. 
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males. The eggs were also secured. A whip-poor-wili was shot in the evening, 
while in the act of repeating his usual and well known notes. This bird was 
found to be a male, differing in many remarkable particulars from all the former. 
Three others were shot at different times during the day, in solitary and dark 
shaded parts of the woods. Two of these were found to be females, one of which 
had been sitting on two eggs. The two females resembled each other almost ex- 
actly; the male also corresponded in its markings with the one first found; and all 
four were evidently of one species. The eggs differed from the former both in 
color and markings. 

** The differences between these two birds were as follow: the sides of the 
mouth in both sexes of the whip-poor-will were beset with ranges of long and 
very strong bristles, extending more than half an inch beyond the point of the 
bill; both sexes of the night-hawk were entirely destitute of bristles. The bill 
of the whip-poor-will was also more than twice the length of that of the night- 
hawk. The jong wing quills, of both sexes of the night-hawk, were of a deep 
brownish black, with a large spot of white nearly in their middle; and when shut 
the tips of the wings extended a little beyond the tail. The wing quills of the 
whip-poor-will, of both sexes, were b ‘autifully spotted with light brown, had no 
spot of white on them, and when shut the tips of the wings did not reach to the 
tip of the tail by at least two inches The tail ot the night-hawk was handsome- 
ly forked, the exterior feathers being the longest, shortening gradually to the 
middle ones; the tail of the whip-poor-will was rounded, the exterior feathers be- 
ing the shortest, lengthening gradually to the middle ones. 

** After a careful examination of these and several other remarkable differen- 
es, it was impossible to withstand the conviction that these birds belonged to two 
distinct species of the same genus, differing in size, color, and conformation of 
parts. 

** A statement of the principal of these facts having been laid before Mr 
Bartram, together with a male and female of each of the above mentioned spe- 
cies, and also a male of the Great Virginian bat, or chuck-will’s-widow, after a 
particular examination, that venerable naturalist was pleased to declare himself 
fully satisfied; adding that he had now no doubt of the night-hawk and the whip- 
poor-will being two very distinct species of Caprimulgus. 

“Tt is not the intention of the writer of this to enter at present into a de- 
scription of either the plumage, manners, migrations, or economy of these birds, 
the range of country they inhabit, or the superstitious notions entertained of 
them; his only object at present is the correction of an error, which, from the re- 
spectability of those by whom it was unwarily adopted, has been but too exter- 
sively disseminated, and received by too many as a truth.” 
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TOUR THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 








TRAVELS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[A correspondent has favoured us with the following sketch of a Journal, kept 
by him during a residence in Asia Minor, in the winter of 1810. Our readers 
will, we are certain, read with much satisfaction the remarks of a country- 


man On that interesting and delightful region. | 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


SMYRNA Is a capacious and safe harbour, capable of contain- 
ing the largest navy in the world. The city is built at the bot- 
tom ot the bay, and might easily be defended against any force. 

Of the seven churches in Asia, mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
that at Smyrna is the only one whose remains are visible; and 
this may be fairly ascribed to the zeal and talents of St. Poly- 
carp, to whom St. Paul wrote by divine command, “ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.”” The 
other cities St. John counseled, are reduced to miserable ruins. 
The illustrious city of Sardis, so renowned for the wars of the 
Persians and Greeks—Pergamos, once the capitol of a fine king- 


dom—Enphesus, the metropolis of Asia, are now wretched ho- 


vels, consisting of pitiful houses, built of clay and brush, and the 
inhabitants almost as ignorant and uncultivated as the beasts of 
the forest. Philadelphia, Laodicea, and 7hyatira, are almost lost 
to the searching eye of the antiquarian—defaced names on 
pieces of marble, aid in ascertaining where those cities are sup- 
posed to have stood. 

The situation of Smyrna is admirable; and it may desery edly 
be called the finest magazine in this part of the world. Its situ- 
ation is central, being eight days siow journey from Constanti- 
nople by land, four hundred miles by sea, twenty-five days jour- 
ney from Aleppo by the caravans, and not very distant from Cog- 
ni, Cutaye, and Satalta. 

I examined, with much attention, the ancient citadel, the 
tomb of St. Polycarp, venerated to this day by the Greeks, the 
remains of the amphitheatres, kc. kc. 

The citadel has the appearance of havig been, at one time, 
very strong; and in the wall is the head of a beautiful Amazon. 
You perceive decay and ruin, not only in the citadel, but in all 
the strong fortificauons throughout the country, 
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I viewed the tomb of St. Polycarp with respect and awe, be- 
cause he was made a bishop by the apostles themselves. His 
life was irreproachable, and he suffered martyrdom at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-five or ninety-six, under Aurelius, or An- 
toninus Pius. The circus, &c. can scarcely be traced; but from 
Ht you have a fine view of Smyrna and the gardens around. 

Strabo positively asserts, that Homer was born on the bor- 
ders of the Meles, a small stream that runs through the gardens 
of the city. A spring is now shown to you surrounded with orange 
trees, called Homer’s spring; and where, it is said, he actually 
wrote many of his verses. Scio contends for the honour of 
having given him birth; and it is worthy of remark, that so dis- 
tinguished a character should have concealed his place of na- 
tivity so carefully, that no evidence remains to enable us to say 
what place gave him birth. 

The Meles is so inconsiderable a stream, that you can scarce- 
ly believe it the same so renowned in ancient history. 

The streets of Smyrna are narrow, filthy, and seem every 
way calculated to generate any disease that can be produced 
from putrefaction. Frank street, inhabited principally by Eu- 
ropeans, is wider, cleaner, and more comfortable than any other 
in the town; and the Franks generally live in large fine houses, 
with terraces leading down, in most instances, to the sea. These 
terraces serve to walk on when the plague rages; and the Franks 
assert, that you cannot produce an instance of a death with the 
plague, at Smyrna or Constantinople, unless you come in actual 
contact with a diseased person. 

The climate is mild, the food cheap, and the Europeans en- 
joy life as pleasantly as in any part of the world. 

Having remained a considerable time in Smyrna, a party of 
gentlemen made such preparations as were judged necessary for 
a journey to the ancient city of Zfhesus. A sufficiency of food 
was prepared, and a janizary, as our guard, with horses to carry 
us and our baggage, attended at our service. We commenced 
our journey at six o’clock in the morning, and rode all day 
through a country, which had the appearance of having been, 
at one peried of time, well cultivated, and thickly inhabited. 
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Extensive grave-yards, the solitary abodes of the dead, were the 
only emblems remaining of where villages once stood. We 
alighted to breakfast at a miserable Aut by the side of a fine 
stream, when coffee, in the Turkish style, was offered to us; 
and not far distant we passed a pleasant hour in viewing an ex- 
tended wall, with elevated pillars interspersed, which we con- 
cluded was the remains of a splendid aqueduct. 

We arrived, about four o’clock, at a village inhabited en- 
tirely by Turks, and after some delay, to account for ourselves 
and the object of our journey, we were permitted to alight ata 
coffee-house, as it was termed—a pitiful hovel, and rendered 
very uncomfortable by filth and vermin. Having furnished our- 
selves with carpets for beds, we soon made the necessary prepa- 
rations for our lodging, and we passed the night by a good fire, 
without molestation from our neighbours. 

We continued our journey very early the next morning, and 
passed over a bridge with nine arches, most of them, however, 
had been filled up by the changes of the river Castre, mentioned, 
I believe, by Virgil; and at twelve o’clock, we safely arrived at 
the once celebrated and renowned city of Ephesus;—but now 
reduced toa contemptible village, inhabited by afew Greek and 
Turkish families. As you approach the centre of the village, 
an elevated aqueduct is seen through the ruins. After taking 
some refreshments, we were desirous to gratify our curiosity 
without delay; and as soon as guides could be obtained, we rode 
over the remains of the Temple of Diana, and examined frag- 
ments, and ruins of shattered buildings and edifices—once the 
pride of the East—but now exhibiting an awful scene of deso- 
lation to the observing spectator. A shepherd’s boy, with a 
numerous flock, occupied the dreary hills and valleys, where 
ence stood the Temple of Diana, the .argest and most magnir 
ficent building in Asia Minor, and which has always passed for 
one of the wonders of the world. This Temple was four hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet long, and two hundred and twenty feet 
wide. It had one hundred and twenty-seven pillars of marble, 
each sixty feet high; and the expense of the building was de- 
frayed by the most wealthy citizens of Asia. It has been robbed 
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of almost all its venerable remains; which have been transported 
to Constantinople for sale. You now only discover some of the 
large granite columns, beautifully worked, and which serve to 
give you some idea of its former grandeur As far as I could 
compare the relics of architecture in Asia, with the numerous 
specimens of modern workmanship at all times to be found in 
Italy, I have reason to think this art has greatly degenerated. 
A large arch, supposed to have been built to contain wild beasts, 
adjoining the amphitheatre, and the cave of the seven sleepers, 
were deserving my attention. Many caverns along side of the 
mountain, have become obscured, and are nearly filled up by 
the washing of the earth over them. I also was much interested 
in examining the gate of the persecution. The temple or 
church of St. John, now converted into a Turkish mosque, and 
bereft, in a great measure, of its fine marble: for it is annually 
robbed of a portion of it by travellers, who take it to Constantino- 
ple to sell to Europeans. There are yet remaining some large and 
beautiful pillars of granite; and the building bears marks of 
former elegance and grandeur. The marble of Delos and Peros 
was principally used In its construction, which has always been 
considered the most white and beautiful in the world. It is be- 
lieved that St. John retired to live at Ephesus after the death of 
Jesus Christ. As soon as Domitian died, St. John took charge 
of the church; although St. Timothy, its former bishop, has 
suffered martyrdom. Hannibal went to Ephesus to concert 
measures with Antiochus relative to the destruction of the Ro- 
man forces. An immense Roman army was destroyed there by 
order of Mithridates. Manlius, after the defeat of the Gala- 
tians, passed the winter at Ephesus. Lucullus gave there splen- 
did feasts; and Pompey and Cicero did not fail to see so magni- 
ficent a city. 

Constantine ordered all heathen edifices to be destroyed, and 
his order was rigidly executed. It cost much labour and money 
and time, to overthrow the temple; and in many places you dis- 
cover that fire was resorted to, the more effectually to obey the 
commands of so powerful a potentate. 


To be continued 
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REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITION. 








THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REVIEW OF THE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


Tuer second annual exhibition of the Society of Artists, and 
the Pennsylvania Academy united, is now about to close. The 
lovers of the fine arts have anxiously looked to our journals and 
literary periodical publications, for some critical remarks on an 
establishment not only novel in this country, but also extremely 
important, both as it relates to the improvement of public taste, 
and advancement of the arts; combining at the same time, use- 
ful instruction with the most refined, and rational amusement. 

The subject has been indeed taken up by a writer in one of the 
morning papers; but the few nurnbers that have yet appeared, are 
better calculated to convey the information that the arts flourish 
amongst us, than to point out the merits and defects of the dif- 
ferent artists, with a view to their improvement. 

An indiscriminate praise is rather productive of evil than 
good; as it places artists of very unequal talents, on nearly the 
same footing. The time necessary to acquire even a tolerable 
knowledge of any of the branches of the fine arts, is very consi- 
derable, and the tedious studies necessary to attain superior ex- 
cellence, fills up nearly the whole life of an artist. It is neither 
fair nor reasonable to expect that those who are justly entitled 
io distinguished notice should be confounded with others of very 
inferior talents in a general and undistinguishing eulogium. 

Hume has remarked, that “ No criticism can be very useful 
which descends not to particulars, and is not full of examples 
and illustrations.” 

I have not the least doubt that the writer in question had 
the best intentions in bringing the subject of the exhibition be- 
fore the public; at the same time, I differ with him as to the 
manner and effect of his remarks. He has observed in his in- 
troduction, that “ all artists expect praise, although, all may not 
deserve it.”” He mentions also the evil effects produced by a cri- 
ticism on the exhibition of last year. From a personal knowledge | 
ef the author of that criticism, I am very well satisfied, that it 
was given with the best intentions, and proceeded from the most 
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liberal motives, and I am certain that his remarks (with one or 
two exceptions) were also just. It has been observed, that the stric- 
tures on Mr. Guy’s pictures, have been productive of evil, 
by depriving the public of the pleasure of viewing the works of 
that very meritorious and industrious artist, in the present exhi- 
bition. That was not the cause—Mr. Guy has long been making 
preparations for a splendid exhibition of American scenery at 
Baltimore, and I have every reason to believe that he has been 
roused to that undertaking by the remarks made last year, “ that 
some of his pictures affreared to be copied from English prrints:” 
and from a knowledge which I have of Mr. Guy, I am convinced 
that his talents, independence, and proper pride as an artist, 
would have prevented him from dreading the effects of any re- 
marks that could be made on the pictures he might have found 
it convenient to have sent here to the present exhibition; and 
the only reason, I believe, that prevented him, was that already 
mentioned. The criticism of last year had also the happy effect 
of bringing forward some meritorious landscape painters, that 
appeared before but little known. 

The establishment of a public exhibition of the works of 
American artists, annually at Philadelphia, was one of the prin- 
cipal objects which led to the formation of the Society of Artists. 
The founders of that institution were certain that the state of the 
arts in this country was such, as to leave no doubt that a suffi- 
cient number of pictures, and other works of art, could be col- 
lected to commence such an exhibition; and the experience 
of last year has realized their most sanguine expectations. 

A periodical exhibition of the works of art, fairly displayed 
to an enlightened and liberal public, cannot fail of producing the 
most happy effects. It will have an equal tendency to improve 
artists, to correct public tastc, to call forth talents from ‘obscuri- 
ty, to promote a laudable emulation, and finally, to give a cha- 
racter to the fine arts in America, and prevent the emigration of 
young artists to foreign countries. 

A fair and liberal investigation of the merits and defects of 
the principal articles in the present exhibition, will, it is presu- 
med, not be unproductive of some good in promoting the ad- 
vancement of the arts. 
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The task is indeed a difficult one: few are capable of giving 
a just criticism on works of art, except professional artists, and 
they are too often actuated by interested motives, frequently pre- 
judiced in favour of particular schools, and are very often apt to 
lay more stress on what may in fact be termed the trickery of art, 
than on the faithful and natural representation of real objects. 

Artists, from the natpre of their studies, are seldom able to 
attain those literary acquirements, necessary to express their 
ideas to the best advantage: and literary men deal too much in 
technical terms, which they seldom understand, and often misap- 
piy; their criticisms on the fine arts are frequently too learned 
for general comprehension. TJtalian and French terms are no 
doubt proper in Jtaly and /#rance, but in this country it is belie- 
ved the English language will be found copious enough to ex- 
press every idea on the subject. 

In this country the great mass of the people are well inform- 
ed. The basis of taste and criticism is common sense. It only 
therefore, requires suflicient opportunities and the free exercise 
of a sound understanding, to make fair and just comparisons be- 
tween the works of nature and art. The general diffusion of 
wealth and independence among our citizens, creates a freedom 
of opinion on every subject, the exercise of which is very favour- 
able to the advancement of the fine arts. There is no doubt 
that the rapid rise and progress of the arts in Greece, and the 
superlative degree of excellence to which they arrived in so 
short a period, in those little republics, was owing more to the 
general good sense, polished manners, and unbiassed opinions of 
the citizens in general, than to the extraordinary talents and 
wealth of individuals; a circumstance that gives us every reason 
to hope, that the good sense and natural unvitiated taste of our 
citizens, are not liable to be corrupted by affected connoisseurs; 
and that our artists, instead of servilely imitating the works of 
European masters, will boldly pursue the same course as the an- 
cient Grecians, who had nature only for their model, and genius 
for their guide. 

In reviewing the present exhibition, it is not considered 
necessary to enter into a detailed criticism of all the various ar- 
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ticles that compose this very extensive collection, but to notice 
such only as appear of the most importance, and 


“ Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.” 


The number and excellence of the various original articles 
which compose this exhibition, exceed far that of last year, and 
the arrangement is much better. The antique saloon, forty-five 
feet diameter, contains various articles of sculpture, drawings. 
engravings, pieces in needle-work, models in wax, &c. &c. 

The picture gallery, a room fifty feet by thirty-five, is entire- 
iy filled with new pictures, with the exception of three or four, 
which could not be removed, conveniently, on account of their 
size; and it may not be improper to remark, that the greatest 
part are painted in this country, and a large proportion since 
the last exhibition. The rooms below (now occupied as school- 
rooms and library) contain the pictures, prints, books, &c. be- 
longing to the academy. 

PICTURE GALLERY. 

On entering this room, the picture that first attracts the no 
tice of visitors, is the Roman Daughter, (No. 42.) painted by 
Rembrandt Peale. 

In the design and execution of this picture, Mr. Peale has 
displayed a very considerable knowledge of his art. Great 
breadth is preserved in the light and shadow, united with a har- 
mony of colouring, which produces a grand, natural, and very 
striking effect; the passions are also well expressed, and the 
drawing is generally correct. The female figure, however, is 
far from being graceful, and conveys but a faint idea of that ex- 
treme delicacy and beauty so perceivable in the female figures 
of the ancients. We would recommend to the artist to look at the 
works of Cipriani, and other Italian artists, particularly as it re- 
gards the flowing elegance and easy disposition of drapery. The 
drapery of the female figure seems to stick to the body. The 
father does not appear in a famished state; on the contrary, he 
seems to be in the full vigor of health. This picture, however, 
is certainly upon the whole a very meritorious production, and 
it is only to be regretted, that.the artist had not chosen a sub- 
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ject, wherein he could have displayed his talents to more ad- 
vantage, and better fitted for public exhibition. 


No. 43. Lhe Lady of the Lake, by T. Sully. The composi- 
tion and general arrangement of this picture, falls rather short 
of what we had reason to expect from an artist of so much cele- 
brity as Mr. Sully. It is more pleasing to praise than censure, 
but a love of truth obliges us to notice faults as well as beauties. 

The figure of the lady is by far too large; the size of it de- 
stroys entirely the grandeur of the scene, which conveys but a 
faint idea of stupendous rocks and mountains. The figure 
in the background, evidently intended to appear at some con- 
siderable distance, according to the rules of perspective is too 
large: and the water represents better a mill-race than a lake. 
The stooping attitude of the lady, and the feet being hid by the 
boat, takes away that ease which the artist intended, and im- 
presses us with a fear of her falling forward. The light in the 
background is by far too glaring, and destroys in a degree the 
harmony of the colouring, which ought to have been preserved 
throughout the whole. The sun is intended to be represefited 
setting behind a mountain of immense height, yet by the direc- 
tions of the rays of light, we are led to believe, that he is at least 
thirty degrees above the horizon. The light on the figure is 
brought in in another direction from that of the sun, but from 
what it proceeds we are unable to determine. This picture does not 
appear to have been painted from a close observance of nature, 
and those who have seen the grand and romantic scenery in the 
highlands of Scotland, cannot perceive any resemblance to the 
rugged wildness of the Caledonian mountains. The figure of 
the lady is certainly very beautifully painted, and the execution 
of the whole is extremely good. It is, however, to be regretted, 
that so much labour and pains have been bestowed on so in- 
different a composition. 

No. 48, is a whole length frortrait of the celebrated Mr. 
Cooke, in the character of Richard Ill. by T. Sully. This pic- 
ture deserves much praise, as far as relates to the composition 
and general arrangement. The painting of the drapery is ex- 
quisitely fine, and the colouring and effect of the whole is good: 
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the expression of the countenance is also good; but the artist 
has not been so fortunate in preserving the likeness; indeed it 
is hardly fair to expect acorrect likeness of any celebrated actor 
in character, because the best performers, possess so much 
command of features as to appear altogether diflerent persons 
in different characters. There is something peculiarly striking 
in the figure of Cooke; in this I think the artist defective; but I 
believe that he deviated from nature with a view to improve his 
picture, a circumstance that has rather operated against him, as 
far as it regards a faithful resemblance of this admirable and 
well known actor. 

No. 15. Capture of Major Andre. T. Sully. This picture is 
a very excellent production, and certainly does much credit to 
the artist. The composition and grouping of the figures, ge- 
neral expression, and character, are all good; and those parts 
that appear defective can easily be remedied, as the subject is to 
be engraved. 

The person who is reading the papers expresses great ear- 
nestness, which conveys immediately the idea of their vast im- 
portance. The expression in the countenance of Paulding is 
uncommonly fine; on viewing Andre, he shows a proper dignity, 
and at the same time exhibits a contempt, for a man, however 
elevated, that would attempt to seduce the honest man from his 
duty and purchase the honour of a soldier, by a paltry bribe.— 
There does not however, appear sufficient anxiety expressed in 
the countenance of Andre; if the eyes were more animated and 
directed to Paulding, more interest would be excited. The ef- 
fect of the picture could be much improved, part of the sky is 
too blue and appears like a spot. The background, particularly 
behind the figure, is rather too dark. The whole of the figure 
of Paulding would be improved by drapery of a lighter colour. 
There is too much glare about some parts of the fore ground, 
particularly the bank and root of the tree; and which have much 
the appearance of water having been dashed up against them and 
falling again in small streaks. 

It is extremely gratifying to the lovers of the fine arts in this 
country, to sce a taste and disposition to encourage historical 
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painting and engraving, by introducing among us a taste for 
subjects from our own history. It is certainly the most proper 
method to establish schools of art in America. 

The works of West, Coply, Smirke, and many others, have 
been made known and multiplied by good engravings: Barto- 
lozzi, Wollet, Sharp, Heath, Anker Smith, and other emi- 
nent engravers, have, by their labours and exquisite talents, con- 
tributed much to the establishment of the arts in England, upon 
a proper basis; and the English painters have actually received 
more encouragement from a general circulation of their works 
through the medium of engraving, than they have done from the 
power, wealth, and patronage of rich individuals. 

From a knowledge of the talents and laudable ambition of 
the young artist, who has undertaken the engraving and publish- 
ing a print from this picture; we have every reason to believe 
that the execution will be such as will do credit to himself, the 
painter, and our country. 

No. 5. Mr. Wood, in the character of Charles de Moor, by T. 
Sully. This is a very spirited sketch, and a tolerable likeness 
of the actor. The grouping and character of the figures is much 
in the style of Salvator Rosa. 

No. 95. Tribute Money. By Rubens. From the cabinet of 
J. Sansom, Esq. This picture represents Christ, surrounded 
by the scribes and pharisees, and questioned as to the propriety 
of paying tribute to Cesar. 

The person who presents the piece of money bearing the 
image and superscription of Cesar, expresses a malignant disap- 
pointment at the justness of the reply, “ render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s;”’ others are astonished and confound- 
ed; some appear to show even remorse for having attempted 
to entrap a person of so much wisdom, dignity and meekness, 
(all those attributes being strongly marked in the countenance 
of our Saviour.) The fine composition, diversity of the pas- 
sicns, natural and easy attitudes of the figures, correctness of 


* It was not contemplated to enter into any criticism on the works of the old 
masters; but this production is so exquisitely fine, as to plead an excuse for deyiat- 


ing something from our plan. 
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drawing, flowing elegance of drapery, harmony of colouring, 
judicious disposition of light and shade, render this picture one 
of the most perfect productions of art that we have ever seen. 
It does not appear to possess a single fault, and really seems to 
be the ne filus ultra of painting. 

No. 68, isa view of the Centre Square onthe fourth of July, 
by Krimmel. There are few people (if any) who visit the Aca- 
demy, who are not perfectly acquainted with the scene of which 
this is so familiar and pleasing a representation. It is truly Hogar- 
thian, and full of meaning, the figures are amply varied, and the 
character highly diversified. The artist has proved himself no 
common observer of the tragi-comical events of life that are 
daily and hourly passing before us, many of which leave impres- 
sions upon the few and pass unmarked by the médlion. This pic- 
ture is crude in its colouring, and deficient in effect, and dispo- 
sition of light and shade. In fact, this artist is greatly wanting in 
the mechanical part of his art, which, by the by, he has yet had 
but little opportunity of acquiring, and which can only be gained 
by unremitting industry and application. 

Nos. 6, 20, 32, 33, 47 and 51, are portraits by Stuart. The 
works of this celebrated artist are so well known, and so highly 
appreciated, that any criticism on them is altogether unnecessary. 
They appear like diamonds of the first water, and we are sorry 
to see so few pictures of this distinguished painter in the pre- 
sent collection. 

No. 133, is a frame, containing four miniatures, by B. Troti. 
which, although sma// in size, are notwithstanding /arge as re- 
gards their intrinsic merit. The works of this excellent artist are 
justly esteemed for truth and elegance of expression. In exami- 
ning his miniatures, we perceive all the force and effect of the best 
oil pictures, and it is but fair to remark, that Mr. Trott is purely 
an American artist—le has never been either in Paris or London; 
and we venture to say, that his pictures are equal to any, and supe- 

rior to most, that we have seen painted in either of those cities; and 
we do not hesitate farther to assert, that as far as respects likeness, 
dignity of character, expressions and harmony of colouring, the 
pictures of Trott, approach nearer to the exquisite productions 
ef Stuart, than those of any other artist in America. 
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Nos. 4, 41,52 and 73, are portraits by Rembrandt Peale. Vhe 
portraits of this artist are well known and highly appreciated for 
a faithful delineation of character, but are considered by some to 
fall rather short of the works of some other painters in dignity 
and grace. 

No. 192, dy the same artist, is a portrait of a Princeton 
student, and excites much interest. 

Nos. 22, 23, 50, 70, 72, 88 and 31, are portraits by Sully. 
This artist is also well known and much admired as a por- 
trait painter; his pictures are rendered very interesting, by the 
ease and clegance of attitude which they generally possess; there 
is also a richness and delicacy of colouring in them, and although 
he sometimes deviates from nature, he seldom displeases: among 
the number of excellent portraits exhibited by Mr. Sully, we are 
particularly delighted with that of a lady and child. 

No. 193, «6 a fiortrait of the late vice firesident, by Ames 
of Albany. In veviewing this picture we are equally pleased and 
astonished, as well at the excellence of the picture,and the correct- 
ness of the likeness, as that it was painted by a person little known 
as an artist, and who has never had any regular instructions in his 
art, and but few opportunities of even seeing the works of others. 
‘The genius and strength of his own mind have, however, produced 
« picture that no artist need be ashamed of: and it may not be 
improper to remark, that he only exhibits this as an earnest of 
what he intends to do hereafter. This artist adds one star more 
to the constellation of American genius. 

Nos. 1, 21, 46, 53 and 54, are forgraits by Otis,a young painter 
of very promising talents. We perceive in his works a strength 
of character, force of effect, and correctness of likeness, that 
certainly would do credit to artists of more experience: and there 
is no doubt that, with proper application, Mr. Otis will become a 
very distinguished portrait painter. 

Nos. 19, 25, 29 and 30, are fioriraits by J. Peale. The pore 
traits of this artist have considerable merit, and show great pa- 
tience and industry. His paintings would appear, however, to 
much better advantage, if the colouring was not so red. 

Nos. 186, 194, are portraits by Raphael Peale. These pictures 
have considerable expression and charaeter, but the colouring is 
VOR, Vik. D 
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by far too cold. No. 11, a bread and cheese picture, by the same 
artist is a masterly production, and is certainly not inferior to 
many works of the Flemish School. 

No. 189, isa frame, containing sundry miniatures, by Henard. 
The pictures of this artist are certainly specious, but do not gain 
by close examination, and comparison with the works of some 
other artists who have paid more attention to nature: we perceive 
throughout the whole of his paintings, too much of a manner, his 
attitudes are too prim and formal, the expression of his portraits 
is wanting in dignity, and in some parts they are rather incor- 
rectly delineated; but we have no doubt that with the knowledge 
which he has evidently displayed in the mechanical execution, 
with more attention to nature, and less to manner, he will soon 
become a very distinguished artist 

There is a single miniature without any No. by Isabey, al- 
though not one of the best pictures of that justly celebrated artist 
in it we can easily perceive a close attention to nature, truth, cha- 
racter and dignity of expression, combined with exquisite taste. 

Nos. 44 and 139, are two tandscafies, fainted by T. Birch, 
This artist exhibited many more pictures the last year than he 
has done the present, and in a stricture made on that exhibition 
received his full meed of praise: we would by no means infe: 
that he is undeserving; his pictures of this year are equal if not 
superior to those of last, he has bestowed much more care and 
labour on them than we have witnessed in any other of his works, 
and had that pains been bestowed from a closer observance of na- 
ture in the individual parts ofsthe particular views he has meant 
to represent, we will make free to affirm that, with less labour, 
they would have been superior to what they are. On the whole 
they deserve great praise, and we feelingly recommend to him 
never to leave sight of nature in practising the ¢rickery of art. 

Nos. 197 and 198, are two landscapes by 7. Lawrence, views 
near Burlington. Mr. Lawrence isa very young man, and young 
artist, bred, as we presume he was, in a country village, and where 
he still continues to reside, he has had little opportunity of seeing 
works of art and less of conversing with artists from whom he 
might have received much useful and necessary information; he 
has, therefore, been obliged to study from what is literally the 
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great schooi of nature, it is a good school, but difficult to get into 
without an introduction; or in other words, it has been thought 
easier for a painter to obtain a knowledge of nature by first stu- 
dying the works of art. To those who from the study of nature 
and art, have become in some measure acquainted with both, 
it is easy to be seenin a picture when the attempt has been made 
from nature (I say attempt, for it can be considered nothing more 
in a young artist, as it must in a great measure prove abortive,) 
or whether it has been produced in a garret in the city, exclu- 
ded from the sight of every thing that is green around, save 
perhaps a scanty piece of baize that is put up partially to ex- 
clude the light from the artist’s window. ‘This city production 
then, must be made up partly from sketches, (scratches might be 
a better term) for we have seen many of them with less the ap- 
pearance ofa picture than a common map, partly from recollec- 
tion, imagination, &c. but principally taken by scraps from en- 
gravings, and the works of others. In fine, the whole taken 
together, may not be improperly termed an OJ. 

In regard to the pleasure arising to us from viewing a pic- 
ture made uft in this way, as an imitation of nature, we should 
receive nearly as much satisfaction from the patch-work of the 
parsimonious housewife, which in early life she had industri- 
ously collected in pieces of various shapes and colours, from 
every quarter and acquaintance, and which sbe has ingeniously 
put together as much in picture form as possible. 

There is a charm in nature, a fascination of which he who 
arduously tries to imitate it, must seize some portion; and it is, 
I believe, as certain, that the spectator will himself feel an ir- 
resistible sensation of pleasure when he looks on the imitation. 
Such at least are the Sensations that we feel at looking on the 
pictures of young Lawrence, and which at the same time brings 
forcibly to our recollection, the expression of the facetious Pe- 
ter Pindar, “ that there is very litthe landscape in a garret.”’ 
We had rather see a simple stump of a tree, with whatever 
weeds may happen to surround it, painted faithfully from na- 
ture, than the sublime garret views of cataracts, clouds, and 
mountains, painted by the trading artist or the travelling ama- 
teur. 
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The pictures of young Lawrence appear to be strong re- 
semblances of the places he has meant to represent; he has 
painted nature, not as she is, but as he saw her. To the young 
painter, who contemplates nature with delight, she unfolds her 
beauties by degrees, and it is not till after long study and close 
attention, that she displays herself to him in all her charms. 
Mr. Lawrence’s pictures are hard; the colouring is monotonous, 
his trees and the foliage altogether is too formal, and touched 
with too heavy a hand. We would recommend him to study 
some of the best pictures he can find of the old masters, en- 
deavouring at the same time to compare their productions with 
the appearance of nature, and apply them together to his pur- 
pose. We would not have said so much about Mr. Lawrence, 
did we not think that by application on his part, and proper en- 
couragement on the part of the public, he will no doubt make 
an excellent landscape painter. 

June 15, 1812. G. M. 


To be continued. 


[We very cheerfully comply with the request of the Society 
of Artists in giving publicity to the following letters which af- 
ford an honourable proof of the respectability and progress of that 


institution. | 


At a meeting of the Society of Artists of the United States, resolved unani- 


mously that the following letters be published in The Port Folio. 


London, August 25, 1810 


Sir, 
Your letter, inclosing a copy of the’Constitution of the Society of Artists of 
the United States, sent to me, by request of the Academy, was delivered to me 
by your friend, Mr. King, some days ago. I am obliged to the gentlemen of the 
Academy for their remembrance of me, and shall be proud of having my name 
entered on their books, as au “ Honorary Member.” 
With thanks to you, for the trouble you have taken, and sincere wishes for 
your health and prosperity, I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
Jno, TRUMBULL 
Tuomas Sutty, Esq. 
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No. 33, Gerrard Street, London, 18th Sept. 1810 














Dear Sir, 

i am extremely flattered by the compliment you pay me in thinking me wor- 
thy to be proposed as an “‘ Honorary Member” of the Society of Artists of the 
United States, an honour which will be courted by the highest professors of 
art in every country, and for whom such distinction ought always to be reserved. 
If, however, the humble department to which I have been obliged chiefly to con- 
fine myself, should be thought worthy of a place in the recollection of a body, 
which, in all probability, will keep pace with, and rise in greatness with the nation 
of which it forms a part, and which has produced so much genius for the Fine 
Arts, you may be assured such an honour conferred on me will be most highly 
prized: having always taken a most lively interest in what relates to America, 
more particularly the Fine Arts of that country, from the circumstance of having 
two brothers, now American artists, settled in Newyork. 

Fully aware that, should such an event take place, I am indebted to you for 
being made known in Philadelphia; Iam, dear sir, with most ardent wishes foy 
the prosperity of the institution, your much obliged and very sincere friend, 

A. Robertson 
Tuomas Soruy, Esq. 


Cavendish Square, London, Oct. 2d, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 

1 BEG you will accept my thanks for your obliging communication, and the 
mark of friendly recollection on your part, of which it is so flattering a proof. It 
must be agreeable to every friend of the Arts to observe the spirited exertions for 
their cultivation, which are now made at your side of the Atlantic. When we 
consider how much the interests of taste in Europe have been indebted to the pro- 
duction of American genius, there is every reason to believe that the sons of Co- 
lumbia will soon be equally celebrated on her own shores. 

I accept, with much gratification, the compliment paid me by the artists of 
Philadelphia, (which I of course, aseribe to your partial representation in my 
favour) and shall be happy to have my name connected, in any way, with a so- 
ciety whose views appear to be as honourable to themselves, as I trust they will 
prove advantageous to their country. With every cordial wish for their suceess 
and permanent establishment, and with many acknowledgments for your polite 
attention, I remain, dear sir, your highly obliged, and obt. hum. servt. 

Martin Ancuer Sues, 
Tuomas Surry, Esq. 


Washington, June 11th, 1810. 

Dear Sir, 
I nave been favoured with your letter, wherein you intimate the request of the 
Society of Artists of the U. S. that I would become a member of their body; and 
I present to the society and you, my thanks far this fattering mark of attention. 
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No one who reflects can doubt as to the propriety of such an institution; and 
even the most sanguine will scarcely be able to estimate justly the beneficial effects 
of it, if properly conducted, in a country, circumstanced as ours is, and where 
native genius is superabundant, and waits only the direction which science and 
munificenee may afford it, to cause it rapidly to surpass, in both the sublime and 
the useful, all the productions of the old world,—of these truths no man is more 
thoroughly convinced than | am; and I believe that there is no one whose happi- 
ness is more inhanced by witnessing the progress which, even by individual effort, 
the Arts and Sciences are making amongst us. To their advancement, the pa- 
tronage of the society must contribute greatly, and if the aid of government is 
added, for which we ought strongly to hope, as soon as the present political gloom 
is dispelled, in a very short time the United States will rival, in works of utility 
and taste, any nation of antiquity. 

Be pleased, sir, to announce my wish to become a member, and infarm me of 
the result—and also let me know in what manner I may, at this distance, be in 
any degree, useful to the society.—The constitution also I have received and 
think it judicious.—I have the honour te be, with great respect and esteem, yours, 

Paut Hamiitor 


Roperr MILLs, Esquire. 


ee 


AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


THE WATER WORKSe 


Tuts public walk, one of the most pleasant in our city, was 
originally among the squares which the proprietary wisely de- 
signed to leave vacant for the benefit of the health of the citi- 
zens. When the water works were begun, its central position 
recommended it as a proper scite for one of the buildings, which 
has been accordingly placed in the middle of the square. It 
contains a double steam engine, the cylinder of which has a di- 
ameter of thirty-two inches, and which is irregularly worked, so 
as to fill alternately the reservoir and stop, while the wa- 
ter is discharged from it. The inclosure around the build- 
ing is handsomely ornamented by rows of trees, under the 
shade of which the citizens enjoy the cool air during the af- 
ternoon, and on days of leisure. To this has been recently 
added a fountain, which has a very fine and refreshing effect. 
The figure of the nymph its well executed; but there is, we think, 
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a peculiar awkwardness and want of grace in the stiff and formal 
attitude of the bird, through the throat of which the water passes. 
This walk deserves to be much more frequented than it is at 
present; and we would therefore recommend, as an agreeable 
accommodation, that some one should furnish visitors with 
seats, which a small sum for hire might render profitable; a 
practice common in public walks in Europe. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


| The following authentic list of the Members of the Imperial 


Institute of France, as it stood on the first of January, 1812, has 
? ’ 

just reached us from Paris; and as it represents the state of the 

learned world abroad more faithfully than any thing which we 
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eould give in so small a compass, we publish it entire. | 


FIRST CLASS. 


Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 
MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 


The emperor, 
Named a member of this class, sec- 
tion of mechanics, the 26th December, 


1797. 
Section 1.—Geometry. 


The count Lagrange. 
Laplace. 

Bossut. 

Chevalier Legendre. 
Lacroix. 

Biot. 


Section 2.—Mechanié% 


The eount de Peluse. 
De Prony. 

Perier. 

Carnot. 

The baron Sané. 


Section 3.——Astronomy. 
Messier. 


Cassini. 
Lalande. 


Bouvard. 
Burckhardt. 
Arago. 


~ . * - c - . . 
Section 4.— Geography & Naviratian. 


Buache. 
Beautemps-Beaupre. 
De Rossel. 


Section 5.—General Physic. 


Charles. 

Rochon. 

The chevalier Lefevre-Gineau. 
Leveque. 

Gay-Lussae. 

Malus. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Section 6.— Chemistry. 
The count Berthollet. 
The baron Guyton-Morveau. 
The chevalier Vauquelin. 
Deyeux. 
The count de Chanteloup. 
Thenard. 
Section 7.—Mineraloey. 
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Desmarest. The baron de Humboldt, at Berlin 
Duhamel. Jenner, at London. 

Lelievre. Werner, at Freyberg. 

Sage. 


The baron Ramond 
Section 8.— Botany 


Lamarck. 
Desfontaines. 

De Jussieu. 
Labillardiere. 
Paliset de Beauvois. 


Mirbel. 


Section 9.—ural Economy and the 
Veterinary .irt. 


Thouin. 
Tessier. 
Parmentier 
Huzard. 
Silvestre. 
Bose, 


Section 10.—. Anatomy and Loolory 


The count de Lacepede. 
Tenon. 

Richard. 

Olivier. 

Pinel. 


Ihe chevalier Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. 
Section 11—Medicine and Surgery 


The chevalier Portal. 
The chevalier Halle. 
Pelletan. 

The baron Percy. 

The baron de Corvisart. 
Deschamps. 


PERPETUAL SECRETARIES, 


The chevalier Delambre, for the ma- 
thematical sciences. 

The chevalier Cuvier, for the physical 
sciences. 


FOREIGN MEMBER 


The chevalier Banks, at London. 
Herschell, at London. 

The count de Rumford, at Munich. 
The count Volta, at Pavia. 
Klaproth, at Berlin, 


CORKESPON DENTS. 


Section 1.—Geometry. (6) 


Lallemand, at Bruxelles. 
Tedenat, at Nimes. 
Niewport, at Bruxelles. 
Genty, at Orleans. 
Gauss, at Brunswick. 
Paoli, at Pisa. 


Section 2—.Vechanics. (6) 


Maresecot, at Brest. 

The count Thevenard, at L’Orient. 
Fabre, at Draguignan. 

Wicbeking, at Munich. 

Watt, at Birmingham. 

Betancourt, at St. Petersburg. 


Section 3.—.2stronomy. (16.) 


Dangos, at Tarbes 
Due-Lachapelle, at Montauban 
Flaugergues, at Viviers. 
Sepmanville, at Evreux. 
Vidal, at Toulouse. 
Melanderhielin, at Stockholm 
Duvaucel, ai Evreux. 
Bernard, at ‘Trans. 

Bugge, at Copenhagen. 
Cagnoli, at Verona. 

Piazzi, at Palermo. 

‘The count Oriani, at Milan. 
The baron de Zach, at Gotha 
Schroeter, at Liliental. 
Olbers, at Bremen. 

Harding, at Gottingen. 


Section 4.—Geogruphy and Naviga- 
tion. (8). 


The baron Lescalier, at Newyork 

The baron Coquebert de Montbret, 
at Amsterdam. 

Genet, at Newyork. 

De Guignes, at Canton. 

Mendoza, at London. 

The baron de Krusenstern, at St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

De Krayenhoff, at Amsterdam. 

Dalrymple, at London. 
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Section 5.—General Physic. (6). 


Loisel, at Vaureal. 

The chevalier Pictet, at Geneva. 
De Lue, at London. 

Cotte, at Montmorency. 

Van Swinden, at Amsterdam. 

Van Marum, at Harlein. 

The chevalier Blagden, at London. 
Vassali Eandi, at Turin. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Section 6.—Chemistry. (12), 


Seguin, at Sevres. 

Van Mons, at Bruxelles. 
Nicolas, at Nancy. 
Chaussier, at Dijon. 
Welter, at Valenciennes, 
Landriani, at Vienna. 
De Crell, at Helmstadt. 
Gosse, at Geneva, 
Proust, at Madrid. 
Fabbroni, at Florence. 
De Saussure, at Geneva. 
Kirwan, at Dublin. 


Section 7.—Mineralogy. (8). 


Schreiber, at Pezay. 

Patrin, at Lyons. 
Gillet-Laumont, at Daumont. 
Palassou, at Pau. 

Reboul, at Pezenas. 
Brongniart, at Sevres. 
Cordier, at Piedmont. 


Section 8.— Botany. (19). 


Villars, at Strasburg 

Crouan, at Montpellier. 

Gerard, at Cotignac. 
Pigot-Lapeyrouse, at Toulouse. 
Boucher, at Abbeville. 

Sonnerat, at Pondichery. 

Ortega, at Madrid. 

Thunberg, at Stockholm. 

The baron de Jacquin, at Vienna. 
Decandolle, at Montpellier. 


Scetion 9.— Rural Ex onomy and the 
Vete mary Art. (10). 


The baron Rougier-la-Bergerie, at 
Auxerre. 


J.afosse, at Montaterre 
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Chabert, at Alfort. 

Dumont, at Courset. 

Leblond, at Mazille. 

Larochefoucauld-Liancourt, at Lian- 
court. 

Morel de Vinde, at Celle-Saint-Cloud. 

Yvart, at Maisons-Alfort. 

Decubieres, senr. at Versailles. 

Brugnone, at Turin. 


Section 10.—Anatomy and Zoology. 


(10). 


Laumonier, at Rouen. 

Latreille, at Tulle. 

Jurine, at Geneva. 

Dumas, at Montpellier. 

Scarpa, at Pavia. 

Blumenbach, at Gottingen. 
Bory-Saint-Vincent, at Bordeaux. 
Provencal; at Montpellier. 
Soemmering, at Munich. 


Section 11.—Medicine and Surgery. 


(8). 


Saucerotte, at Luneville. 
Barailon, at Chambon. 
Simmons, at London. 
Odier, at Geneva. 
Cotuni, at Naples. 
Mascagni, at Florence. 
Thomassin, at Besancon. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Class of the French Language and 
Literature. 


The count Volney.- 

The count Garat. 

The duke of Parma (Cambaceres). 
De Saint Pierre. 

The count Merlin. 

The count Bigot de Preamenen. 
The count Sieyes. 

The count de Cessac. 

The count Roederer. 

Andrieux. 

Villar. 

The count Francois de Neufchateau. 
Cailhava. 

L’abbe Sicard. 

Ducis. 

Le Gonuve. 

The chevalier Arnaut 
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The count de Fontanes. 

Delille. 

Suard. 

Morellet. 

Boufilers. 

The count de Bessuejouls de Roque- 
laure. 

The count Daguesseau. 

Lucien.* 

The count de Segur. 

The count Regnaud de Saint-Jean 
d’Angely. 

The duke of Bassano. 

Lacretelle, senr. 

Parny. 

The count Daru. 

Cardinal Maury. 

Raynouard. 

Picard. 

The count Destutt-Tracy 

Le Mercier. 

Parseval-Grand maison 

De Chateaubriand. 

Lacretelle, junr. 

Etienne. 


PERPETUAL SECLETARY 


Suard. 


THIRD CLASS 


Class of ancient History and Litera- 
sure. 


The chevalier Dacier. 
The duke of Plaisance (Lebrun) 
The chevalier Levesque. 
Dupont de Nemours. 
Daunou. 

Mentelle. 

The baron Reinhard. 

The prince of Benevento 
Gossellin. 

Ginguene. 

De Lisle de Sales. 

The count Garran-Coulon. 
The chevalier Champagne. 
Lakanal. 

Toulongeon. 

Le Breton. 

The count Gregoire. 


Laporte du Theil. 
Langles. 

Larcher. 

Pougens. 

Mongez. 

Mercier. 

The chevalier Silvestre de Sacy 
The count Pastoret. 
Choiseul-Goufiier. 

The king of Spain. 
Quatremere de Quincy. 
The chevalier Visconti. 
The count Boissy d’Anglas 
Miilin. 

The baron Degerando. 
Brial. 

Petit-Radel. 

Barbie du Bocage. 

The count Lanjuinais 
Caussin. 

Gail. 

Clavier. 

Amaury-Duval. 


PERPETUAL SECRETARY 


The chevalier Dacier. 


FOREIGN MEMBERS 


Jefferson, at Philadelphia. 

Reanell, at London. 

Heyne, at Gottingen. 

Niebuhr, at Denmark 

Wildfort, at Caleutta. 

Wieland, at Weimar. 

His highness Charles, baron of Dal. 
berg, grand duke of Frankfort, 
prince primate of the confederation 
of the Rhine. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Deseze, at Bordeaux. 

Laromiguiere, at Toulouse. 
Jacquemont, at Hesdin. 

Prevost, at Geneva. 

Labene, at Agen. 
Saint-Jean-Crevecceur, at Rouen. 
Ferlus, at Sorreze. 

The chevalier Legrand-Laleu, at Laon 
Massa, at Nice. 


* This gentleman, who appears thus shorn of his family name, is known out 
of France by the name of Lucien Bonaparte. 
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Gallois, at Auteuil. 

The count Garnier, at Versailles. 

Duvillard, at Montmorencey 

Koch, at Strasburg. 

Gudin, at Avalgn. 

Leclere, at Chalonne. 

Morel, at Lyons 

Boinvilliers, at Douai. 

Rufin, at Constantinople. 

Schweighauser, at Strasburg. 

Belin Ballu, at Moseow. 

Pieyre, at Nimes. 

Berenger, at Lyons. 

Palissot, at Mantes: 

Fauvel, at Athens. 

Gibelin, at Versailles. 

The chevalier Riboud, at Bourg 

‘Traulle, at Abbeville. 

Harless, at Erlang. 

Gaetano-Marini, at Rome. 

De Guignes, at Canton. 

Akerblad, at Stockholm. 

Leveque de Pouilly, at Reims. 

The chevalier Felix-Fauleon, at Poi- 
tiers. 

Levrier, at Amiens. 

Delandine, at Lyons. 

Charles-Villers, at Gottingen. 

Schnurrer, at Tubingue. 

Scrofani, at Sicily. 

Maine-Biran, at Grateloup. 


The chevalier de Rayneyal, at Meudon. 


Morelli, at Venice. 
Vincens-Saint. Laurent, at Nimes. 
Fauris Saint-Vineent, at Aix. 
Mollevault, at Naney. 

Corea de Serra, at Lisbon. 
Rousseau, at Bassora. 

Laserna Santander, at Bruxelles. 
Heeren, at Gottingen. 

De Caluso, at Turin. 

Sestini, at Florence. 

De Corancez, at Bagdad. 
Eichhorn, at Gottingen. 

De Fourcade, at Sinope. 
Sartorius, at Gottingen. 

De Hammer, at Vienna. 
Artaud, at Lyons. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
Class of the Fine Arts. 


Section 1.—Painting. 


The ehevalier David. 


Van Spaendonck. 
Vincent. 

The chevalier Regnault. 
Taunay. 

The chevalier Denon. 
The chevalier Visconti. 
Menageot. 


Section 2.— Sculpture. 


The chevalier Houdon. 
Roland. 

Dejoux. 

Lemot. 

Cartellier. 

Lecomte. 


Section 3.— Architeetur 


Gondoin. 
Peyre. 
Dufourny ' 
Heurtier. 
Pere ier. 
Fontaine. 


Section 4.—Engraving 


Bervic. 
Jeuffroy. 
Duvivier. 


Section 5.—JAMusic. 
(Composition. ) 


Mehul. 
Gossec. 
Gretry. 
Monvel. 
Grandmenil. 


PERPETUAL SECRETARY 


Le Breton. 


FOREIGN MEMBERS 


Canova, at Rome. 
Appiani, at Milan 
Morghen, at Florence 
Sergell, at Stockholm. 
West, at London. 
Marvuglia, at Palermo. 
Salieri, at Vienna 
Paisiello, at Naples 
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The count de Fontanes. 

Delille. 

Suard. 

Morellet. 

Boufllers. 

The count de Bessuejouls de Roque- 
Jaure. 

The count Daguesseau. 

Lucien.* 

The count de Segur. 

The count Regnaud de Saint-Jean 
d’Angely. 

The duke of Bassano. 

Lacretelle, senr. 

Parny. 

The count Daru. 

Cardinal Maury. 

Raynouard. 

Picard. 

The count Destutt-Tracy 

Le Mercier. 

Parseval-Grandmaison 

De Chateaubriand. 

Lacretelle, junr. 

Etienne. 


PERPETUAL SECRETARY 


Suard. 


THIRD CLASS 


Class of ancient History and Idtera- 
ture. 


The chevalier Dacier. 
The duke of Plaisance (Lebrun) 
The chevalier Levesque. 
Dupont de Nemours. 
Daunou. 

Mentelle. 

The baron Reinhard. 

The prince of Benevento. 
Gossellin. 

Ginguene. 

De Lisle de Sales. 

The count Garran-Coulon. 
The chevalier Champagne. 
Lakanal. 

‘Toulongeon. 

Le Breton. 

The count Gregoire. 


* This gentleman, who appears thus shorn of his family name, is known out 
of France by the name of Lucien Bonaparte. 





Laporte du Theil. 
Langles. 

Larcher. 

Pougens. 

Mongez. 

Mercier. 

The chevalier Silvestre de Sacy. 
The count Pastoret. 
Choiseul-Goutftier. 

The king of Spain. 
Quatremere de Quincy. 
The chevalier Visconti. 
The count Boissy d’Anglas. 
Miilin. 

The baron Degerando. 
Brial. 

Petit-Radel. 

Barbie du Bocage. 

The count Lanjuinais. 
Caussin. 

Gail. 

Clavier. 

Amaury-Duval. 
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The chevalier Dacier. 


FOREIGN MEMBERS 


Jefferson, at Philadelphia. 

Reanell, at London. 

Heyne, at Gottingen. 

Niebuhr, at Denmark. 

Wildfort, at Calcutta. 

Wieland, at Weimar. 

His highness Charles, baron of Dal- 
berg, grand duke of Frankfort, 
prince primate of the confederation 
of the Rhine. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Deseze, at Bordeaux. 

Laromiguiere, at Toulouse. 
Jacquemont, at Hesdin. 

Prevost, at Geneva. 

Labene, at Agen. 
Saint-Jean-Creveceeur, at Rouen. 
Ferlus, at Sorreze. 

The chevalier Legrand-Laleu, at Laon 
Massa, at Nice. 
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Gallois, at Auteuil. 

The count Garnier, at Versailles. 

Duvillard, at Montmorency 

Koch, at Strasburg. 

Gudin, at Avalgn. 

Leclerc, at Chalonne. 

Morel, at Lyons 

Boinvilliers, at Douai. 

Rufin, at Constantinople. 

Schweighauser, at Strasburg. 

Belin Ballu, at Moscow. 

Pieyre, at Nimes. 

Berenger, at Lyons. 

Palissot, at Mantes: 

Fauvel, at Athens. 

Gibelin, at Versailles. 

The chevalier Riboud, at Bourg 

Traulle, at Abbeville. 

Harless, at Erlang. 

Gaetano-Marini, at Rome. 

De Guignes, at Canton. 

Akerblad, at Stockholm. 

Leveque de Pouilly, at Reims. 

The chevalier Felix-Faulecon, at Poi- 
tiers. 

Levrier, at Amiens. 

Delandine, at Lyons. 

Charles-Villers, at Gottingen. 

Schnurrer, at Tubingue. 

Scrofani, at Sicily. 

Maine-Biran, at Grateloup. 


The chevalier de Rayneyal, at Meudon. 


Morelli, at Venice. 
Vincens-Saint- Laurent, at Nimes. 
Fauris-Saint-Vineent, at Aix. 
Mollevault, at Naney. 

Corea de Serra, at Lisbon. 
Rousseau, at Bassora. 

Laserna Santander, at Bruxelles. 
Heeren, at Gottingen. 

De Caluso, at Turin. 

Sestini, at Florence. 

De Corancez, at Bagdad. 
Eichhorn, at Gottingen. 

De Fourcade, at Sinope. 
Sartorius, at Gottingen. 

De Hammer, at Vienna. 
Artaud, at Lyons. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
Class of the Fine Arts. 


Section 1.—Painting. 


The ehevalier David. 


Van Spaendonck. 
Vincent. 

The chevalier Regnault. 
Taunay. 

The chevalier Denon. 
The chevalier Visconti. 
Menageot. 


Section 2.— Sculpture 


The chevalier Houdon. 
Roland. 

Dejoux. 

Lemot. 

Cartellier. 

Lecomte. 


Section 3.— Architecture 


Gondoin. 
Peyre. 
Dufourny 
Heurtier. 
Percier. 
Fontaine. 


Section 4.— Engraving 


Bervic. 
Jeuffroy. 
Duvivier. 


Section 5.—Ausic. 


(Composition. ) 


Mehul. 
Gossec. 
Gretry. 
Monvel. 
Grandmenil. 


PERPETUAL SECRETARY 


Le Breton. 


FOREIGN MEMBERS 


Canova, at Rome. 
Appiani, at Milan 
Morghen, at Florence 
Sergell, at Stockholm, 
West, at London. 
Marvuglia, at Palermo. 
Salieri, at Vienna 
Paisiello, at Naples 
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CORRESPONDENTS. Reichardt, at Berlin, 
Porporati, at Turin. 
Lacour, at Bordeaux. Rega, at Naples. 
Lens, senr. at Bruxelles. Fabre, at Florence 
Prudhon, at Dijon. Zingarelli, at Rome. 
Giroust, at Luneville. Derossi, at Rome. 
Boichot, at Autun. Ommeganck, at Anvers 
Chinard, at Lyons. Tagliafichi, at Genes. 
Blaise, at Poissy. Rosaspina, at Bologne 
Renaud, at Marseilles. Le Pecheux, at Turin. 
Combes, at Bordeaux. Miot, at Naples. 
Crucy, at Nantes. Lethiere, at Rome 
Foucherot, at Tonnerre. Thibault, at La Haye. 
Mita | Caillot, at Saint-Germain. Manlich, at Munich. 
i hy | Blaze, at Cavaillon. Moitte, at Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
Mauduit-Larive, at Montlignon. Fiorillo, at Gottingen. 
Bonnet-Beauval, at Limoges. Burney, at London 
Carelli, at Naples. Antolini, at Milan 
Dagincour, at Rome. Choron, at Caen 











FOREIGN LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 

Wid, WeE propose in future to devote regularly a portion of this 
LH. = 

hy Journal to the literature and the arts of continental Europe 
ui » : 

li It is our misfortune that almost all the intormation whicl 






reaches us on those interesting subjects is derived through the 





channel of the English press, and as the situation of things has 
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rendered the literary intercourse between England and the rest 






of Europe exceedingly precarious, our own supplics are propor 











tionally imperfect. We hope, however, from the arrangements 
which have been made, to secure the best materials from the 
metropolis of France that we shall be enabled to possess con 

stant access to the current literature of France and the conti. 
nent gencrally. We have prepared for this number a sketch 
of some of the most important publications during the early 











part of the present year. 


Moscow, February. 

The two learned travellers, Messrs. Engelhardt and Parrot, 
have passed through this city on their return from the Caucasus. 
They have taken the level by the barometer of the plains be- 
tween the Caspian and Black seas, and when they have finished 
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their calculation of the results of their observations, we will 
know positively which of these two seas has the highest level: a 
question the more important as we expect to see a canal soon 
made to connect them. They have also made another intercst- 
ing discovery, which is, that after multiplied barometrical obser- 
vations on the summit of the Kasbeck, the highest mountain of 
Caucasus, without excepting the Elbours, they find the elevation 
of that summit to be at least equal to that of Mount Blanc, a 
circumstance which had been already presumed by several geo- 
craphers. The account of their travels will be published. 
Petersburg. 
The aulic counsellor, Adelung, has published a smal! work 
enutled, Comparison of the Sanscrit or Sacred Language of 


india with the Russian. 


Warsaw, February. 
The literary academy of Warsaw have appointed a com- 


mittee Lo compose a general and literary history of Poland. 


Copfienhagen, January. 
The Society of Sciences has published a dictionary of the 
Oanish language, on the plan of that by the French academy. 
Ihe letter K is already finished, and will soon be put to press. 
Mr. Gruntrig has just enriched Danish literature by two 
ancient poems, of which the subject is the combats of the 


heroes of the north. 


Milan, January. 
Among the late works which have appeared in Italy, the 
public have distinguished an “ Essay on the Scaldriand the An- 
cient poetry of Scandinavia,’ by Mr. Graberg, Swedish vice 
consul at Genoa. This is a phenomenon in our literature, filled 
with curious researches, and several translations into Italian 
verse of the most remarkable pieces ascribed to the Scaldri. 
Mr. Amoretti of this city has published a relation of the 
voyage of captain Maldonado round America by the north. This 
singular account, which is extracted from a manuscript in the 
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royal library, tends to prove the existence of several little medi- 
terraneans and straits in the north of America, in latitudes 
where it is generally supposed that the sea is covered with eter- 
nal ice, or where at least navigation seems impossible. Such a 
voyage has long since been regarded by the learned as a fable. 
Whether Mr. Amoretti has completely demonstrated the authen- 
ticity of the relation which he has published, the world must de- 
cide. 

Mr. Mustodixi, historiographer of the Seven Isles, has pub- 
lished J/lustrazione Corcirese, a learned memoir on the history 


of Corfu. 
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Vienna, February. 
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Dr. Demetrius Alexandrides, editor of the Greek Telegraph, 
which is published here, translator of Goldsmith’s history of 
Greece, and author of a Turkish and modern Greek dictionary, 
has also translated some parts of the Geography of Abulfeda. 


March. 
M. de Sartory, counsellor and librarian, is about publishing 
at Tubingen, a collection of the posthumous works of prince 
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Eugene of Savoy. 

Since the last year there is published here by Anthimus Gaza, 
a literary paper in modern Greck, which appears twice a month. 
This journal contains notices of the literary establishments and 
present state of letters in Greece. This literature is, however, 
chiefly confined to translations of elementary books of instruc- 
tion, In modern languages, such as Condillac’s logic, La Lande’s 
astronomy, Fourcroy’s chemistry, Goldsmith’s history of Greece, 
and Rollin’s ancient and Roman history. Besides there are 
some new editions of the Greek and Roman classics, with com- 





mentaries. A Thucydides has already appeared in ten vo- 
lumes, and the Iliad is announced for publication shortly at Con- 
stantinople. 

Mr. Sonnini, the justly celebrated naturalist, whose departure 
for Moldavia we formerly announced, has returned from his 
voyage. He has travelled through the whole of that province, 
and a part of Walachia—penetrated through the mountains that 
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separate those countries from Trangylvania, and made a very 
valuable collection of materials for a physical history of those 
hitherto almost unknown regions. 

Private tetters from Presburg announce, that it has been pro- 
posed in the diet of Hungary to consider the Hungarian as the 
only national language of the kingdom. Hitherto all the public 
acts have been written in Latin. It has also been suggested 
to offer an annual prize for the best discourse and the best poem 
that shall contribute to improve and perfect the language. In 
addition to this, it is to be decreed that no piece shall be repre- 
sented at the theatre of Perst (henceforth to be called the national 
theatre) but such as are written In the established language. 


Augsburgh, January. 


During the year 1811, the party of travellers who set out from 
Rome in 1810, have made a great circuit through Greece. It 
was composed of a number of gentlemen, among whom Messrs. 
Haller and Link, accompanied by two Englishmen, Messrs. 
Cokwell and Forster, have discovered at Egina some very inte- 
resting antiquities. Their object was to visit the temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenios, in examining which they found seventeen 
statues of marble which had been probably swallowed up after 
an earthquake. The statue of Minerva is particularly fine. 
Some time afterwards they discovered near the promontory of 
Sunium, fragments of six other statues,and several vases in 
good preservation, of all which they intend publishing a detailed 
description. The whole collection was transported first to 
Athens, and afterwards to Zante, where it will be sold to the 
highest bidder onthe 12th of November, 1812. All the ama- 
teurs of the arts are invited to purchase. The lowest price is 
fixed at ten thousand Venetian sequins, and the purchasers are 
bound to furnish each of the present owners with exact copies 
in plaister of all the statues. 

Among the new productions of the German Parnassus, are 
three new epic poems. The Tartaride, or Deliverance of Sile- 
sia, at the time of the invasion of the Mogul Tartars, in sixteen 
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cantos, by Mr. jLannengiegger; Heldegarde, wiic of Charlemagne 
in sixteen cantos, by an anonymous author; and Cyane, an 
epic romance of Mr. Walter, in ten cantos. It is to be regretted, 
that a premature death has prevented Mr. Collin from finisiing 
his Redolphiad, a serious epic poem on the elevation of Rodolph 


of Hapsbourg to the imperial throne. 


Leipfisick, January 1, 1812. 

The following is a list of the historical works which have 
appeared in Germany during the year 1811. M. Heren, pro- 
fessor of history at Gottingen, has published a new edition of 
his “ History of the system of European states durtng the last 
centuries.” M. Hegewish, professor at Kiel, is the author of 
two works. ‘Remarks on the German colonies,” and “a view 
ef those colonies established after the time of Alexander the 
ereat.”” M. Luders has furnished “a compendious account of the 
ancient world,’ and M. Niebuhr a continuation of Roman his- 
tory. M. Voigtel, professor at Halle, is the editor of some new 
gscographical tables, very minute and extensive. The historical 
atlas of M. Kruse, 1s a work on a new plan. “ An Introduction 
to Chronology,’ by professor Hegewish, is well worthy ou: 
notice, asis also * the introduction to historical studies,’’ written 
by professor Rush, of Berlin. M. Westenreider, of Munich, 
has presented to the world a work entitled “ Memoirs to serve 
for the elucidation of the history of Bavaria.” M. Masser has 
published ‘¢a history of the house of Reuss.” 

A complete collection of the works of the late John de Mul- 
ier is advancing rapidly; the eleventh and twelfth volumes have 
already appeared. M. Plank, professor at Gottingen, is the 
author of a work on his ancient colleague and friend M. Spitt- 
ler, considered in the light of an historian. Another professor 
of Gottingen, M. Eicchorn, has recently published in four vo- 
lumes, a useful compilation under the title of dxtiqgua historia 
e scriftorum Grecorum et Latinorum historiis contexta. M. Klap- 
roth has increased our knowledge of Chinese literature by a 
translation of St. Yn, and we are indebted to M. Sartorius, pro- 


fessor of Gottingen, for a treatise in the German language on 
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the government of the Ostrogoths in Italy: to this work, the 
third class of the French Institute has decreed a prize. M. 
Wilken, professor of Heidelburg, has elucidated a portion of the 
Byzantine history, in a late work called Rerum a Comnenis ges- 
tarum librilV. 

In our list should also be included a posthumous work of 
the late M. Meiner, of Gottingen—* Researches on the diversity 
of human nature in Asia and the southern regions”—a work of 
M. Zimmerman of Brunswick, on “ the earth and its inhabitants, 
according to the latest discoveries.”” We shall also mention on 
this occasion, the political manual, by professor Luden of Jena, 
a complete treatise on Administration by count Soden and M. 
Harl, of Erlangen, and a work of professor Kluber, of Erlan- 
gen, on the organization of the Posts in Germany. 





DOMESTIC LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Cart. M‘Cavt of Georgia, has recently published a history of that State 
in one volume quarto, from its first settlement to the period of our revolutionary 
war. The volume abounds with much curious and interesting matter, written 
in a style appropriate, perspicuous and chaste. The author is copious on an in- 
teresting part of that history, the original constitution of Georgia, and the sub- 
ject of proprietary grants to the first settlers of the soil. It furnishes a fair, prac- 
tical illustration of the principle, how far the purest philanthropy and patriotism 
will fail in its object, when it attempts to legislate, and to frame a code of muni- 
cipal law for the regulation of moral habits. It is a living comment on the in- 
expediency, impracticability, and inefficacy of Utopian systems of government, 


if any such comment was wanting. 


Dr. Morse has published a new edition of his Geography, which he has 


much enlarged and improved. 


Dr. DwiGuT, president of Yale College, is now engaged, and has been for 
many years past, in preparing materials for an Historical Account of the Eastern 
States, including the State of Newyork. It is designed to embrace the first set- 
tlement of this country, and the wars with the Indians, the natural, ecclesiasti- 


eal, and political history, &c. 


Miss HANNAH Anas has recently published the history of the Jews, in 
two volumes, which is said to have been executed with great labour, accuracy, 
and patience of research. 

VOL. VIII. 
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The ingenious author of Diedrick Knickerbocker, is said to be preparing a 
new edition for the press, in which it is expected he will be enabled to detect and 
amend several errors of his first edition, chronological, political, geographical, and 
historical, by having since had recourse to more authentic documents. 


Munroe & Francis have recently published an interesting pamphlet, en- 
titled Resources of Russia. 


Braprorp © Inskeep have recently published a novel, entitled Kelroy, 
by a Lady of Pennsylvania. 


PROPOSALS are issued to publish by subscription, in two volumes octavo, 
Travels in the United States of America, in the years 1806, 1807, 1809, 1810 and 
1811; including an account of passages betwixt America and Britain, and travels 
through various parts of Britain, Ireland, and Upper Canada. With an appen- 
dix, containing a brief review of various geographical works, and books of tra- 
vels im the United “tates; an abstract of the American constitutions; and sundry 
statistical tables, and documents relative to political economy. Iilustrated by 


maps and plates. By John Melish. 


Cart. Hucu M‘CALL proposes to resume his labours, and to publish 
another volume of his History of Georgia, which is to comprise the history of our 
revolutionary war in the southern department. He solicits communications on this 


subject from those capable of affording information, and we join in that request 


Farranp, Hopkins & Co. of this city, have published An Easy Intro- 
duction to the knowledge of the Hebrew Language, without the points, by 
James P. Wilson, D. D. 


Published in Baltimore, an Address delivered in Havre-de-Grace, June 4th, 
1812, in consequence of a pamphlet set forth by a certain Nimrod Hughes, de- 
nouncing that day as the awful period of visitation to the inhabitants of this earth 
by the Almighty. 


A NEW ASIATIC STORY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Oxpscnoot, 

" Allow me to indulge a hope that the following story, from 
the perusal of which several literary friends, in common with 
myself, have derived a high degree of gratification, will be 
deemed worthy of a place in your excellent journal. From the 
abrupt manner in which it commences, you will at once per- 
ceive, that it js nothing but an extract from a larger work. It 


is, notwithstanding, when regarded in relation to the events 
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which it records, and the moral which‘it inculcates, entire in 
itself. The work from which it is taken is of oriental origin, 
and has long retained its rank as one of the most pleasing and 
popular of all the legendary stories of the east. It is denomi- 
nated Bakhtiar Nameh, or the Favourite of Fortune, and was 
written originally in the Persian language. In consequence, 
however, of its well merited and extensive popularity, it has 
since made its appearance in several other Asiatic tongues. It 
has been recently translated by a gentleman of this city, and the 
public will be shortly gratified with a sight of it, clothed in the 
language of the United States. The main drift of the work is 
to set forth, in a striking point of view, the evils attendant on 
precipitancy and rashness, and the necessity of caution, inquiry, 
and cool deliberation, in all the important transactions of life; 
more especially such as involve consequences that cannot be re- 
called. For the illustration.and enforcement of these points, 
examples are selected which are highly impressive, and attended 
with circumstances of peculiar interest. Such, moreover, is the 
general texture of the story, that, in the course of it, a great ex- 
tent of our duty as rational, social, and accountable beings is 
clearly explained and forcibly inculcated. All this is done in 
such a way as to combine the engagingness of the novel with 
the soundness and purity of moral discourse. That your read- 
ers may the better understand the full intent and bearing of the 
narrative with which they are about to be presented, permit me 
to lay before them the following brief analysis of the story. 

A certain monarch of the east, deposed from his throne, and 
banished from his kingdom, together with his queen, is com- 
pelled to abandon in the desert an infant son. The child is 
found by the chief of a band of robbers, who, attracted by its 
beauty and the richness of its apparel, humanely undertakes the 
care of its infancy, and bestows on it an exceilent and virtuous 
education. Atthe age of fifteen, this royal foundling, nowa 
youth of exalted promise, is taken prisoner along with a num- 
ber of the robbers, who had been unsuccessful in an attack on 
a powerful caravan. 

They are all conducted for trial to the tribunal of the king 
who was the young man’s father. The manly and eloquent de- 
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fence set up by the youth, and the peculiar grace and dignity 
with which he conducted himself in the presence of the mo- 
narch, cooperating with a sympathetic emotion experienced by 
that prince at the sight of his son, though then unknown to him, 
procured a pardon for the whole company. Nor does this for- 
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tunate adventure terminate here. The young man receives a 
high and honourable appointment in the household of the king, 
who thence bestows on him the name of Bakhtiar. 

With such faithfulness and ability does Bakhtiar discharge 
the duties of his station, that the king conceives for him a dis- 
tinguished friendship, and creates him one of the exalted dig- 
nitaries of the state. He becomes the chief fayourite and bosom 
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friend of his sovereign. 

This signal and still increasing favour, soon excites the jea- 
lousy of ten viziers, among whom the king had hitherto distri- 
buted the superintendance of the public concerns. These offi- 
cers find, at length, an opportunity pregnant with circumstances 
peculiarly favourable to their views, to accuse Bakhtiar of a 
capital crime. Appearances are againsthim. He is thrown into 
prison, loaded with irons, and condemned to die. 

When conducted into the presence of his sovereign, at the 
very moment he is about to suffer death, he utrers fervent pray- 
ers for the prosperity of his majesty, feelingly protests his own 
innocence, and warns the king of the evils and dangers atten- 
dant on precipitancy.. He relates to him a striking example of 
the inconveniencies and miseries which a too hasty decision had 
produced. The king listens with great attention to the recital 
of Bakhtiar, is led by it into a train of salutary reflections, and 
suspends the execution of the sentence till the following day. 

On the succeeding morning, one of the viziers earnestly im- 
portunes the king to inflict prompt and exemplary punishment 
on Bakhtiar, who, by means of another narrative, delivered with 
the most fascinating eloquence and grace, and applicable to his 
own unfortunate situation, obtains a respite for another day. Dur- 
ing ten successive days, the ten viziers, each in his turn, urge 
the king tothe execution of Bakhtiar. On each day the prison- 
er defends himself in the same manner. This gives rise to ten 
stories, greatly varied and highly interesting, rich in pleasing 
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incidents and brilliant imagery, elegant description and sound 
morality. 

When the tenth day arrived, no decisive proof of the inno- 
cence of Bakhtiar had yet been exhibited. Weary of being thus 
amused by a succession of stories, and urged by his viziers and 
courtiers in a tone of vehemence which he could no longer 
resist, the king resigns the prisoner to his fate. The youth is 
conducted in chains to the place of execution. When the fatal 
moment is just at hand, the reputed father of Bakhtiar arrives 
with his companions. Indignant at beholding their youthful 
favourite led forth to punishment, these men oppose the guard, 
and, aided by the friendship of the people for Bakhtiar, rescue 
him from his impending fate, and bear him off in triumph. 

The king being apprized of this rescue, sends officers in 
quest of those by whom it had been effected. These men are 
soon conducted to the foot of the throne. An explanation en- 
sues, which discloses to the king the secret of the birth of Bakh- 
tiar, and, at the same time, convinces him of his innocence. The 
king acknowledges him as his son and legitimate heir. He 
causes the ten viziers to suffer death, as the reward of their per- 
fidy, and exalts Bakhtiar to the throne of his kingdom. 

The following extract contains entire one of the stories by 
which Bakhtiar was successful in having his execution deferred. 


rHE HISTORY OF KING DADINUS AND HIS TWO VIZIERS, KAMKAR 


AND KARDAR. 


Own the following day the sixth vizier presented himself in the audience cham- 
ber of the king, and greeting his majesty with expressions of homage and re. 
spect, thus addressed him: “ Sire, all kings renowned for wisdom, have regarded 
the removal of their enemies as an object of sufficient importance, to engross an 
ample share of their attention. We are told by the sages and philosophers of 
former times, that no one should ever consider an enemy as harmless, however 
feeble and insignificant he may appear; and that as soon as his enmity has fairly 
disclosed itself, prudence calls aloud for his removal from the earth. There is 
no such thing, say they, as a little enemy. As soon, therefore, as you hold your 
foe in your power, hesitate not, but snatch up a sabre and chop him to pieces. 

No sooner had the king heard this representation, than he gave orders to 
bring Bakhtiar immediately forth. The viziers vied with each other in hastening 
his appearance, accompanied by the executioner, in order that he might suffer 
without delay. 
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** Bakhtiar,” said the king, “ although I have interposed great delay in the exe- 
cution of your sentence, your innocence has not yet been made manifest. This 
day, therefore, will I sever the thread of your existenee, that your punishment 
may serve as a warning to the wicked, and implant in their souls a salutary terror.” 
‘* How firm soever the resolution I had formed,” said Baktiar, “no more to 
open my lips in my defence, yet my regard for truth and for the welfare of your 
majesty, has compelled me to break silence and humbly represent to you, that 
should you cause me to be put to death, my enemies will exult in the success of 
their machinations, and your majesty will become the vietim of an unavailing re- 
pentance. I am not in a situation to make my escape, nor have I the slightest 
disposition to attempt it. Whatever delay, therefore, your majesty may inter- 
pose in this affair, should I ultimately fail in the establishment of my innocenee, 
my blood will still be liable to answer for the erime of which I am accused. Alas! 
the weight of grief with which I am overwhelmed, notwithstanding the support 
I derive from conscious innocence, checks my utterance, and, in the august and 
imposing presence of my sovereign, takes from me my wonted powers of eluci- 
dation. But that Being who is intimately acquainted with the affairs of this 
world, the most hidden as well as the most public, will make amends for my de- 
ficieney—he will yet render the truth conspicuous in the eyes of your majesty. 
Be not precipitate in letting fall the terrible sword of justice. Shed not my blood 
without a cause; you who are already so renowned for your clemency, you whe 
are the protector of the feeble and the stranger.” 

When Bakhtiar had breathed forth this appeal to his mercy, the king felt 
himself strongiy moved with compassion. ‘ Fach day,” said the vizier, “ you 
relate a new story; but as yet you have failed to establish your innocence. There 
remains, therefore, no alternative but to be prompt in your execution.” 

** May his majesty,” said Bakhtiar, “‘ vouchsafe, in his clemency, to defer my 
punishment a little longer. When I shall be in my grave, of what avail will be 
an ill-timed repentance? Beware, I intreat you, of what happened to king Da- 
dinus, who, on the false accusation of Kardar, unjustly put to death his vizier 
Kamkar.” The king commanded Bakhtiar to relate this story. 

“It is recorded,” said Bakhtiar, “ in ancient chronicles, that in former times, 
there was a certain king by name Dadinus, who had two viziers, the one named 
Kamkar, and the other Kardar. 

*“ Kamkar had a daughter so transcendently fair, that she was universally re- 
garded as the beauty of the age. 

“ The king having, one day, set out on the chase, took Kamkar along with 
him, leaving to Kardar, in his absence, the superintendanee and direction of the 
affairs of his kingdom. 

*¢ Some matter of business having drawn Kardar to the palace of Kamkar, 
he beheld in the garden his lovely daughter, whose beauty struck him so forcibly, 
at first sight, that he became from that moment her devoted slave, bound in in- 
dissoluble fetters of Jove. His tranquillity forsook him, and he beeame a stranger 
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to repose. The image of this divine maiden was constantly in his sight; by night 
and by day her charms were the only subject of his thoughts. He revolved in his 
mind every possible mean by which he might obtain the object of his affections. 
He said within himself: ‘ Kamkar being devoted to virtue and religion, will never 
consent that [ should become his son-in-law. My most promising measure, there- 
fore, will be, to wait on his majesty when he returns from the chase, and, taking 
an opportunity of speaking to him respecting the beauty of his vizier’s daughter, 
present to his imagination such a glowing image, such a seducing picture, that 
he himself shall become enamoured of her charms. He will hasten to demand 
her as an ornament to his seraglio. I will then devise some source of such 
weighty accusation agdinst her, as shall effectually ruin her in the estimation of 
the king. He will command me to lead her to instant execution, and I will sue 
for her pardon on the condition of marrying her. His majesty will be favourable 
to my suit, and by this stratagem, will I accomplish my design.’ 

** After mature deliberation, he resolved on this scheme as the most flattering 
to his hopes. 

“The king having a few days afterwards returned from the chase, sent for 
Kardar and demanded of him an account of all that had happened during his 
absence, of the state of public affairs, of the city, of the kingdom in general, and 
whatever news he had been able to collect. 

** Sire, .said the vizier, your subjects are all observant of the laws, and obe- 
dient to the orders which issue from your throne. But during your absence, 
my eyes met an object whose equal was never presented to them before, and 
whose like no one, I am persuaded, has ever beheld.” ‘ What is it you have 
seen?’ said the king, ‘I am impatient to be informed of it.” ‘I saw,’ says the vi- 
zier, ‘a beauty of such ineffable lustre, that the full-orbed moon shines aot with 
a light so brilliant as her eyes. She is a divinity under the figure of a mortal. 
No one has ever beheld such perfection. Her stature is comely as that of the 
cypress. Her hair, which is black as the plumage of the raven, breathes forth 
the perfumes of Arabia mingled with the odoriferous musk of Tartary. Her en- 
chanting fieure, her graces and accomplishments, might reduce under her do- 
minion both mortals and gods. In gentleness and sweetness she is a dove, in 
beauty and splendor, a garden richly enamelled with flowers.’ 

“The words of Kardar made a lively impression 6n the heart of the king. 
His imagination took fire, and, suddenly smitten by the charms of so matchless 
a beauty, he communicated to the vizier his strong emotion, and the love with 
which the pieture of this fair one had inspired him. ‘ My whole soul,’ said he, 
‘is engrossed with the thought of those matchless perfections which you have 
just depicted. The fires of love are enkindled in my bosom, and I can never 
more experience the sweets of tranquillity without the possession of this precious 
jewel. Impart to me the means by which I may obtain her.’ ‘ For the accom- 
plishment of this,’ replied Kardar, ‘ you need neither sacrifice money, nor send 


abroad an ambassador. Your majesty has only to send for Kamkar, whose 
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sires of your bosom.’ 

“‘ Let the vizier,’ said the king, ‘ be called into our presence. After his arri- 
val we will resume this conversation, and I hope to succeed in obtaining his 
consent.” 

** Kardar being thus despatched to call his colleague Kamkar, brought him 
forthwith into the presence of the king. His majesty receiving him with tokens 
of the warmest affection, and with an air the most gracious and flattering, said to 
him ‘Be seated Kamkar, I am anxious to converse with you about an affair of 
importance.’ 

“ Kamkar advanced with a deportment of respect, and with such manifesta- 
tions of homage and submission, as the vecasion required from a subject to his 
sovereign. ‘I understand,’ said the king, ‘that you are blessed with a miracle 
of perfection, a daughter endowed with every accomplishment, moulded by the 
graces, and surpassing in beauty. If you will bestow her on me as the ornament 
of my seraglio, you will complete my happiness, and your recompense shall be 
ample. I will create you a personage of great power, and you shall experience 
the full extent of my munificence. In riches, grandeur, and authority, you shall 
be distinguished over all the princes, the nobles, and the grandees of my king- 
dom. I will even invest you with all my power, my possessions, and my authority.’ 

** Your majesty,’ replied Kamkar, ‘ condescends to honour me with a prof. 
fered happiness beyond what I can express. Had I an hundred daughters, they 
should all be at the sovereign disposal of my prince. Let me, however, suppli- 
cate your majesty’s permission to apprize my daughter of this glorious proposal, 
and to prepare her for the auspicious change of fortune which awaits her, to the 
end that the splendor of the marriage ceremonial may be suitable to the lustre 
of your majesty’s seraglio, and the august standing of your court and threne. J 
doubt not of the joy she will experience on the occasion, and | will forthwith 
conduct her to await your pleasure.’ | 

“Your words delight me,’ said the king’ ‘Fly to your daughter, unfold to 
her my intentions, and lose not an instant in concluding this transaction.’ 

** Kamkar taking an immediate leave of the king, repaired to his daughter, 
and imparted to her the intentions of his sovereign respecting her. 

“* My ever dear and honoured father,’ said she, ‘I am not calculated for the 
walks of royalty; my inclination docs not lean towards such dazzling grandeurs, 
and I shall acquit myself inelegantly of the duties they impose. Besides, we are 

instructed by philosophers, that the service of kings may be aptly compared to 
water and fire. Their desires and their character are, like these elements, de- 
structive and changeable. I can never be prevailed on to accede to this proposal.’ 

** On hearing this reply, Kamkar said to her: ‘ My beloved child, what course 
can we pursue under circumstances so peculiarly critical? If I make known to 
the king your reluctance and refusal, he will instantly, in his fury, consign me to 


the axe.” * The most expedient course,’ said the young damsel, ‘ will be, to 
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convey to the king a favourable answer, accompanied with my consent, to request 
of him a delay of ten days, and, in the mean time, we will fly from the kingdom.’ 

* You are right,’ said Kamkar to his daughter; ‘this is the most eligible step 
we can take; I conform to your opinion, and we will act accordingly.’ 

“© When they had definitively adopted this determination, Kamkar, appearing 
in the presence of the king, addressed him as follows: ‘ Sire, the daughter of 
your slave glories in the intended favours of your majesty; she esteems herself 
inconceivably happy from your goodness; she supplicates your majesty to vouch- 
safe to her a delay of ten days, that all things may be arranged {n a manner cor- 
responding to the august occasion.” The king, overjoyed at the news, readily 
complied with the terms requested of him, and, at the same time, added; £ Lalso 
exonerate you from all business during these ten days, that you may have leisure 
to remain at home with your daughter; you will thus be able to accelerate the 
necessary preparations and arrangements, and to devote your undivided atten- 
taon to the prompt and perfect execution of whatever the ceremonial of the- oc- 
casion may require.” 

**Kamkar kissed the ground, and repaired immediately to the apartments of 
his daughter. They engaged without delay in preparations for their departure, 
and setting out on the same night, accompanied by a few confidential slaves, pur- 
sued their journey with great diligence. 

** When the morning appeared, the king having been apprized of the flight 
of Kamkar and his daughter, was afflicted and enraged in the highest degree. 
tie commanded forty of his officers to go immediately in pursuit of them. ‘I 
also,’ said Kardar, ‘ will bear them company in search of these fugitives. Conceal 
themselves where they may, I will bring them forthwith to the feet of your ma- 
jesty. The king, highly gratified at this proposal, consented to the measure, 
and they set out in a body to search for Kamkar and his beauteous daughter. 

* After two days march, they overtook them by the side of a fountain. Hay- 
ing made prisoners of them and their servants, they bound them in chains and 
earried them to the king. No sooner had the king perceived Kamkar, than he 
exclaimed, ‘ Unprincipled wretch! subject most profligate and most accursed! 
whenee come you?’ In speaking these words he snatched up a chair, and threw 
it at the head of the vizier. The violence of the blow fracturing the skull of 
Namkar, he expired on the spot. 

** He then darted a look of fire on the daughter of Kamkar; but her beauty, 
her grace, and her distinguished perfections, produced such a lively impression 
on his heart, as to extinguish his rage, and render it impossible for him to treat 
her with harshness. On the other hand, he could not forbear to admire her, to 
caze with rapture on the bewitching elegance of her form, the sweetness of her 
countenance, the expression of her eyes, and the beauty of her hair. From her 
monareh he was suddenly converted into her slave; aud she beeame, from that 
moment, the sole object of his thoughts and his desires. 
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sires of your bosom.’ 

“‘ Let the vizier,’ said the king, ‘ be called into our presence. After his arri- 
val we will resume this conversation, and I hope to succeed in obtaining his 
consent.” 

* Kardar being thus despatched to call his colleague Kamkar, brought him 
forthwith into the presence of the king. His majesty receiving him with tokens 
of the warmest affection, and with an air the most gracious and flattering, said to 
him ‘Be seated Kamkar, I am anxious to converse with you about an affair of 
importance.’ 

“‘ Kamkar advanced with a deportment of respect, and with such manifesta- 
tions of homage and submission, as the uccasion required from a subject to his 
sovereign. ‘I understand,’ said the king, ‘that you are blessed with a miracle 
of perfection, a daughter endowed with every accomplishment, moulded by the 
graces, and surpassing in beauty. If you will bestow her on me as the ornament 
of my seraglio, you will complete my happiness, and your recompense shall be 
ample. I will create you a personage of great power, and you shall experience 
the full extent of my munificence. In riches, grandeur, and authority, you shall 
be distinguished over all the princes, the nobles, and the grandees of my king- 
dom. I will even invest you with all my power, my possessions, and my authority.’ 

** Your majesty,’ replied Kamkar, ‘ condescends to honour me with a prof. 
fered happiness beyond what I can express. Had I an hundred daughters, they 
should all be at the sovereign disposal of my prince. Let me, however, suppli- 
cate your majesty’s permission to apprize my daughter of this glorious proposal, 
and to prepare her for the auspicious change of fortune which awaits her, to the 
end that the splendor of the marriage ceremonial may be suitable to the lustre 
of your majesty’s seraglio, and the august standing of your court and threne. I 
doubt not of the joy she will experience on the occasion, and | will forthwith 
conduct her to await your pleasure.’ 

“Your words delight me,’ said the king’ ‘Fly to your daughter, unfold to 
her my intentions, and lose not an instant in concluding this transaction.’ 

** Kamkar taking an immediate leave of the king, repaired to his daughter, 
and imparted to her the intentions of his sovereign respecting her. 

** My ever dear and honoured father,’ said she, ‘ I am not calculated for the 
walks of royalty; my inclination docs not lean towards such dazzling grandeurs, 
and I shall acquit myself inelegantly of the duties they impose. Besides, we are 
instructed by philosophers, that the service of kings may be aptly compared to 
water and fire. Their desires and their character are, like these elements, de- 
structive and changeable. I can never be prevailed on to accede to this proposal.’ 

** On hearing this reply, Kamkar said toher: ‘ My beloved child, what course 
can we pursue under circumstances so peculiarly critical? If I make known te 
the king your reluctance and refusal, he will instantly, in his fury, consign me to 
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convey to the king a favourable answer, accompanied with my consent, to request 
of him a delay of ten days, and, in the mean time, we will fly from the kingdom.’ 

“Yon are right,’ said Kamkar to his daughter; ‘ this is the most eligible step 
we can take; I conform to your opinion, and we will act accordingly.’ 

“© When they had definitively adopted this determination, Kamkar, appearing 
in the presence of the king, addressed him as follows: ‘ Sire, the daughter of 
your slave glories in the intended favours of your majesty; she esteems herself 
inconceivably happy from your goodness; she supplicates your majesty to vouch- 
safe to her a delay of ten days, that all things may be arranged {n a manner cor- 
responding to the august occasion.” The king, overjoyed at the news, readily 
complied with the terms requested of him, and, at the same time, added; * Ialso 
exonerate you from all business during these ten days, that you may have leisure 
to remain at home with your daughter; you will thus be able to accelerate the 
necessary preparations and arrangements, and to devote your undivided atten- 
taon to the prompt and perfect execution of whatever the ceremonial of the- oc- 
casion may require.’ 

**Kamkar kissed the ground, and repaired immediately to the apartments of 
his daughter. They engaged without delay in preparations for their departure, 
and setting out on the same night, accompanied by a few confidential slaves, pur- 
sued their journey with great diligence. 

** When the morning appeared, the king having been apprized of the flight 
of Kamkar and his daughter, was afflicted and enraged in the highest degree. 
He commanded forty of his officers to go immediately in pursuit of them. ‘I 
also,’ said Kardar, ‘ will bear them company in search of these fugitives. Conceal 
themselves where they may, I will bring them forthwith to the feet of your ma- 
jesty.” The king, highly gratified at this proposal, consented to the measure, 
and they set out in a body te search for Kamkar and his beauteous daughter. 

* After two days march, they overtook them by the side of a fountain. Hav- 
mg made prisoners of them and their servants, they bound them in chains and 
earried them to the king. No sooner had the king perceived Kamkar, than he 
exclaimed, ‘ Unprincipled wretch! subject most profligate and most accursed! 
whenee come you” In speaking these words he snatched up a chair, and threw 
it at the head of the vizier. The violence of the blow fracturing the skull of 
Kamkar, he expired on the spot. 

** fle then darted a look of fire on the daughter of Kamkar; but her beauty, 
her grace, and her distinguished perfections, produced such a lively impression 
on his heart, as to extinguish his rage, and render it impossible for him to treat 
her with harshness. On the other hand, he could not forbear to admire her, to 
waze with rapture on the bewitching elegance of her form, the sweetness of her 
countenance, the expression of her eyes, and the beauty of her hair. From her 
monareh he was suddenly converted into her slave; aud she became, from that 
moment, the sole object of his thoughts and his desires. 
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** He commanded all the judges and interpreters of the laws, together with 
his counsellors of state, to assemble immediately, had a decree passed, and or 
dered the young damsel to be conducted to his seraglio. He suffered her to re- 
tain all her former domestics, and her household establishment without alteration, 
except one fayourite servant, a jester by vocation, who had had the care of ber 
when an infant. To him, aceess to the seraglio was strictly forbidden. 

** This servant, afflicted at the separation, wrote frequently to his mistress to 
beg for admission. ‘ Listen to my intreaty,’ said he to her; ‘speak to the king 
mm my behalf; represent to him the wretchedness of my situation, and the keen- 
ness of my sorrow; let me hope that his majesty will suffer me to be received 
again into your service: if he refuse I shall fall a vietim to grief’ 

** The young damsel was touched with the affection of her servant: she spoke 
to the king in his fayour, and finally obtained his admission into the seraglio. 

“The daughter of Kamkar became reconciled to her situation. Within the 
walls of the seraglio she passed a tranquil and happy life. But Kardar was de 
prived of his peace of mind, in consequence of the passion he had conceived for 
this beauty. He was, therefore, constantly occupied in devising some artifice or 
stratagem, by which he might destroy her in the estimation of the king, in order 
that when repudiated by him, she might ultimately fall into his own possession. 

** In the mean time, owing to the restless ambition of certain neighbouring 
powers, the king became engaged in the prosecution of a war. He caused an 
army to be assembled in great haste to repel invasion, and, on leaving his capital, 
confided to Kardar the reins of government. 

“‘Kardar now found himself at the head of affairs, but still his soul was en- 
grossed with love. His sufferings, in consequence of his passion, were poignant, 
and he earnestly sought for an interview with the daughter of Kamkar. 

** Walking one day on the terrace of his house, which commanded a view of 
the royal seraglio, he perceived in the garden the idol of his affections, seated by 
herself in a solitary bower. In the tumult of joy which a sight so delightful awa- 
kened in his bosom, his first emotion was to throw himself from the terrace to 
the ground: but he checked the impulse. ‘Taking up a small stone, he threw it 
towards the place where the daughter of Kamkar was reclining in the bower. 
Raising her eyes and perceiving Kardar standing on the terrace, she immediately 
directed them again to the ground, without speaking a word. The vizier ob- 
serving that she remained silent, accosted her respectfully in the form of saluta- 
tion: she returned the salutation, a circumstance which filled him with the live- 
liest joy. He then passionately exclaimed, ‘ Sovereign of my soul, queen of my 
desires, long since have you inspired me with the most ardent affection! So deep 
is the impression of your charms on my heart, that night and day I am a strange1 
to repose. Without you I drag out a sad and wretehed existence. Take com- 
passion, I implore you, on the torments I experience! accept me for your devyo- 
ted slave, and you shall be happy yourself in the blessing you confer! If you 
smile an my suit, if you accept my proposals, we will quit the country without de- 
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of life. Signify your consent; and, if the enterprize please you, I will poison the 
king, and we will usurp the throne.’ 

“The daughter of Kamkar replied, * Ifow is it, IWardar, that you can un- 
blushingly make me a proposition so impious? Do you not tremble at the ven 
geance of the Most High? You dare to plot even treason against the person of 
the king, and violate by an unhallowed act the sanetuary of his seraglio! What 
account can you render at the final judgment, on the day of the resurrection, 
the spring-time of vengeance? What excuse will you offer to your God for such 
enormities and crimes” 

*€ What interest,’ replied Kardar, ‘can you take in behalf of the king? He 
assassinated your father without a cause, and without condescending to hear his 
defence. He merits neither your attachment nor your confidence. With his 
own hand he severed the thread of your father’s existence: be on your guard, 
lest, in some evil hour, you experience from his fury a similar fate! You will, 
then, when too late, remember the friendly warnings which I utter.’ 

** The daughter of Kamkar replied, ‘ The course of Providence cannot be 
impeded. The wisdom of the Most High pre-ordained the death of my father, 
and I bow with resignation to his sovereign decrees. I am, in like manner, pre- 
pared to submit, without a murmur, to whatever may be his pleasure in relation 
to myself. Dismiss, therefore, your solicitude on my account.’ Having spoken 
these words, she hastened to conceal herself within the seraglio. 

** Kardar was now convinced that there remained to him no hope of gaining 
possession of the daughter of Kamkar. Descending from the terrace, he en- 
tered on a serious train of reflection. ‘ It is necessary,’ said he to himself, £ that 
I should prevent this young damsel from imparting to the king what has just ta- 
ken place; otherwise the adventure will deprive me of his favour, and even prove 
the cause of my certain destruction. Before, therefore, she can see and con- 
verse with the king, I must devise some artifice to prevent an interview. I will 
accuse her of such an act of infamy, that should she even offer to the king infor- 
mation against me, he will remain ineredulous, and will forthwith condemn her 
either to death or banishment.’ 

* In a short time afterwards, the king having brought the war to a favourable 
termination, returaed in the pomp and gladness of victory. Kardar, with the 
principal grandees and nobility of the kingdom, met him at the distance of seve- 
ral days journey from the eapital, to receive him with magnificent fetes and en- 
tertanments. When the retinue arrived in presence of the king, those who 
composed it dismounted from their horses. They did homage to his majesty, 
tendering their vows of loyalty and love. The king received them individualls 
in a manner the most kind and gracious, and they all in a body took their route 
towards the capital. Kardar, conspicuous alike for the elegance of his steed and 
the splendor of his equipment, rode next to the king. His majesty inquired of 
him the news of the kingdom, and eadled on him for information as to the state 
of his affairs. ‘ Sire,’ replied Kardar, ‘ the subjects of your majesty are all obe- 
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however, one circumstance which, although I was both an eye and an ear-witness 
to the event, I do not dare to represent to your majesty.’ ‘ Speak freely,’ replied 
the king, ‘ and impart to me the circumstance without delay.’ 

** Sire,’ replied Kardar, ‘my tongue refuses to give utterance to a story, 
which would wound the sensibility of your majesty’s heart.’ ‘ Quickly impart it 
to me,’ said the king, and dissipate the painful uncertainty you have created.’ 
‘ Sire,’ returned Kardar, ‘ I have not the resolution to open to you the narrative. 
Your majesty will be enraged and unable to contain yourself. I shrink from the 
task. Yet should I suffer the matter to rest in silence, your majesty will learn it 
from some other quarter, and I shall be so unhappy as to incur your displeasure.’ 

‘Speak,’ said the king, ‘ without reserve. You possess my entire confidence. 
{ will place on your recital the most implicit reliance, and I pledge you my royal 
word, to take no offence at any thing you may have to communicate.’ 

“Our wise men,’ said Kardar, ‘have inculeated on us this maxim: When 
you have destroyed the serpent, destroy also his young.’ 

** What enigma,’ said the king, ‘is concealed in this maxim? Speak more 
explicitly.’ 

**T was sitting one day,’ said the vizier, ‘in a retired part of the palace. I 
heard voices; I listened, and perceived that there were two persons earnestly en- 
gaged in an interesting conversation. I softly approached the spot and concealed 
myself behind a curtain. I heard distinctly every thing that passed. It was the 
daughter of Kamkar engaged in discourse with her favourite servant. £ You had 
already arrived at maturity,’ said the young damsel, ‘when I was an infant. 
From that time I have cherished for you an ardent and increasing friendship. 
Tlow many days of pain and inexpressible anxiety have I passed on your account! 
During the night, in the midst of my dreams, my mind dwells on no other object. 
but yourself. I spoke to the king, for the purpose of having you near to me; I ob- 
tained from him your admission into the seraglio. From my infancy to the pre- 
sent moment, I have never left you without reluctance; yet you do not speak to 
me with tenderness, but are always cold and reserved when we are alone. You 
are dearer to me than the light of heaven, or the blood that warms and animates 
my heart. To live without you is impossible. Ihave a project in view, in the 
accomplishment of which your assistanee will be necessary. You know that the 
king assassinated my father. I have a heart that thirsts for vengeance; and my 
purpose is to requite the murderer with a dose of poison. We will then take 
leave of the city, retire together to some sequestered spot, and, blest in the en- 
joyment of mutual love, pass the remainder of our days in the lap of pleasure.’ 
* My patience forsook me,’ added Kardar, * and I could listen no longer to so in- 
famous a conversation. Fired with indignation, I withdrew unperccived, to brood 
over my thoughts, and wait with impatience the return of your majesty, that I 
might unbosom myself of so painful and fatal a secret.’ 

** The king, on hearing this recital, experienced the utmost perturbation of 


mind, and the hectic of resentment glowed on his countenance. He dismounted 
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from his horse, and entering the seraglio, commanded his train of attendants to 
retire. 

“The jester appeared, according to his custom, laughing, and practising: his 
jokes and pleasantries. ‘The king, burning with rage, ordered him to be imme- 
diately bound, and, with his own hand, struck off his head. He then commanded 
the daughter of Kamkar to be conducted into his presence. As soon as she ap- 
peared he said to her, This is well! it is you who have conspired against the 
life of your sovereign and benefactor! it is you that have preferred to all the 
world this miserable jester.” From these words the young damsel immediately 
discovered, that this was the effect of the perfidy of Kardar. She attempted to 
speak, but the king silenced her, and darting on her a furious look: ‘I will in- 
stantly despatch you,’ said he, ‘in company with your paramour.’ He then is- 
sued orders for her immediate execution. 

** At these words, Kardar threw himself at the feet of the king, and said te 
him, ‘Sire, your majesty cannot be ignorant that to put a woman to death is re- 
garded as an action of evil omen, and detracting in some measure, from the glory 
of amonarch. It is, in my estimation, much more expedient to tie her hand 
and foot on a camel, and send her in this condition into the desert, to die of 
pain, hunger, and thirst.” The king was pleased with this advice, and issued his 
mandate to have it carried into effect. 

** Kardar having a camel immediately brought forth, bound the daughter of 
Kamkar on it, and drove it towards the desert. By hunger and thirst the tender 
damsel was soon reduced to an extremity of distress. Her lips were parched, 
and her tongue and palate, deprived of the last drop of their moisture, felt as it 
under the influence of actual burning. She addressed herself to heaven, adored 
the beneficent disposer of all things, and, in a spirit of meek and pious resigna- 
tion, submitted te the providence and wisdom of his immutable decrees. £ Oh’ 
my God,’ said she, in the most fervent ejaculation, ‘ may thy will be done! If thy 
infinite bounty will condescend to administer to me a drop of water, to prolong 
my existence for a few moments, I will employ them in doing homage to thy 
holy name. Thou knowest that the punishment inflicted on me is unjust, inas- 
much as I have not been guilty of any crime. If my death be decreed, grant, 
that before the termination of my miserable existence, I may be able to exhibit 
to the world some certain and convincing proof of my innocence. ‘Thou art the 
protector and stay of the unhappy; my only hope arises, like the day-star, out of 
the ocean of thy mercy.’ 

‘* No sooner had the damsel addressed to her God this pious effusion, thau 
she felt herself suddenly freed from her chains. At the same instant, a foun- 
tain of pure water burst forth from the sands. Around this fountain was spread 
a carpet of lively verdure, most pleasing to the view. ‘The camel took his sta- 
tion by the side of the young damsel, and protected her by his shadow from the 
rays of the sun. She having refreshed herself with the water, rendered thanks 


to the Most High, and poured forth her soul in adoration and prayer. 
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** There was then in the same quarter a camel-driver, engaged in searching 
for a drove of camels that had lately gone astray. Anxious and distressed, he 
had wandered some time in the desert, and did not dare to return to the city 
without his camels, lest he should incur the displeasure of the king. All his re-~ 
searches had been hitherto unavailing. Perceiving, at length, a camel at a dis- 
tance, he supposed it to be one of those which he had lest. He approached it in 
great haste: but what was his surprise at beholding a beauteous young damsel 
engaged in prayer, a camel protecting her from the sun by his shadow, a delight- 
ful fountain of water by her side, and the earth around clothed in a carpet of the 
most pleasing verdure! Neither water nor verdure had been ever before disco- 
vered in the desert. 

* The camel-driver being a man exemplary for his piety and good dispositions, 
said within himself, ‘I must not interrupt this young damsel’s devotion; I will 
wait till her prayer be concluded: presenting to her then my homage and sub- 
mission, I will endeavour, through the means of her intercession with Heaven, to 
obtain from the divine goodness the restoration of my camels.’ 

** Having waited till the conclusion of her prayer, the camel-driver approached 
the young damsel, and thus accosted her: ‘Child of beauty, will you accept of 
me for your father? I am desirous of adopting you for my daughter, and hope by 
this act to participate of the bounty and favour of God.’ 

*“* The young damsel turning her eyes towards the camel-driver, replied, ‘I 
am happy in aceepting you for my father;’ ‘and I,’ said he, ‘ with no less de- 
light adopt you for my daughter.’ This arrangement being thus briefly conclu- 
ded, the camel-driver perceived that his adopted daughter was hungry. He 
accordingly brought and presented to her some bread and fowl’s flesh., She ate 
a few mouthfuls of the bread, and when she had finished, the camel-driver be- 
gan to put some questions to her touching the adventure which had brought her 
thus, without any means of subsistence, into the desert. She made him no reply. 

“« My daughter,’ said the camel-driver, ‘ it is several days since I lost a drove 
of camels, and I am so much in dread of the resentment of the kimg, to whom 
they belong, that I am a stranger to repose. I have traversed these deserts and 
savage plains, without being able to discover any traces of them. I perceive that 
you are one of those pious mortals, devoted to the adoration of the Supreme Be- 
ing. Lintreat you to favour me with your intercession and influence with God. 
i doubt not but your prayers will be suecessful in my behalf’ 

** Raising her eyes to heaven, the young damsel thus sent forth her suppli- 
eating voice: ‘ Sovereign of the universe, it is known to thee that this camel-dri- 
ver is an upright man, who subsists by his calling; his distress and despondency 
on account of the loss of the camels of his majesty, are also open to thy all-seeing 
eye: grant, of thy merey and infinite goodness, that he may recover in safety the 
beasts that have gone astray.’ 

** Before this prayer was finished, the camel-driver perceived, at a distance, 


vy the borders of the forest, a drove of camels coming towards him. They ar- 
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cived in a few minutes near to where he was standing, and there halted. The 
camel-driver, overwhelmed with joy at so fortunate an occurrence, rendered 
thanks to the Supreme Being, and then said to the daughter of Kamkar: ‘ My 
child, this desert abounds with lions and tigers. Your longer continuance in it, 
therefore, is forbidden by prudence, because it is inconsistent with safety. Come 
with me to the city: you shall dwell under my roof: I will prepare for you an 
oratory, and furnish it with every requisite for the worship of your God.’ 

* "The young damsel having consented to the proposal, the camel-driver seat- 
ed her on one of his camels, and then directed their course to the city, where 
they arrived about the hour of evening prayer. 

** The camel-driver, in conformity to his promise, fitted up a well-furnished 
eratory, where the daughter of Kamkar devoted herself to the constant adora- 
tion of the Supreme Being, to prayer, and to the praises of her God. 

** Some days afterwards, the camel-driver appearing in the presence of the 
king to tender him his homage, his majesty demanded of him a history of his 
journey. ‘Sire,’ said the camel-driver, ‘ may the reign of your majesty be long, 
and may glory and prosperity be for ever around you! May your fortune to 
come be equal to that which is already past! I witnessed a very singular and 
marvellous occurrence, which I will now have the honour to unfold to your ma- 
jesty, if you will graciously condescend to listen to my recital.’ 

“‘ The king having granted him permission to speak, the camel-driver thus 
continued. 

‘More than a month had now elapsed since my drove of camels had sud- 
denly disappeared, and were still missing. I set out in search of them, and, in 
pursuance of my purpose, traversed the whole country. Having arrived in the 
desert, I was overwhelmed with surprise, ov beholding a fountain of pure and 
pleasant water, and a young damsel by the side of it earnest in prayer. Near to 
her stood a camel which protected her, by its shadow, from the fervors of the 
sun. I felt persuaded that favours so signal were conferred by heaven as a re- 
ward for the excelling worth and piety of the young damsel. I proposed to adopt 
her as my daughter, and intreated her to supplicate the Deity in her prayers, 
for the restoration of my camels. The young damsel having consented to my 
request, addressed herself to the Most High. At that instant, my camels made 
their appearance, advanced towards me, and suffered themselves to be taken. 
I prevailed on this pious damsel to accompany me to the city: in my own dwell- 
ing I prepared for her aceommedations and an oratory, where, night and day, 
she devotes herself solely to the adoration of her God.’ 

“ The king felt his curiosity awakened by this recital. ‘ You must conduct 
me,’ said he to the camel-driver, ‘to this wonderful young damsel. I wish to 
see her, and to prevail on her to recommend me, in her prayers, to the Su- 
preme Being.’ P 
“The camel-driver obeyed, and forthwith conducted the king to his dwelling 


The king concealed himself behind a curtain, where he perceiyed the young 
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damsel engaged in her oratory adoring God and fervent in prayer. When her 
prayer was finished, she tarned round to receive her visitors with the customary 
salutation. The king observing her attentively, recognised the features of the 
daughter of Kamkar. He could no longer contain himself. He sprang from his 
concealment, threw his arms around her, and pressing her to his bosom, poured 
forth an abundant shower of tears. ‘ Exercise your generosity towards me,’ 
said he to her, * blot from your memory the wrongs that are past, restore to me 
your affeetions, and let us live, as formerly, in all the harmony and felicities of 
love.’ The daughter of Kamkar, no less moved than the king himself, granted 
without hesitation the pardon solicited. ‘I will restore to you,’ said she, ‘my 
entire affection, on condition that you conceal yourself here for a few minutes, 
till Kardar be sent for. I wish to let you hear his words, and to unfold to you 
the artifice and stratagem which that perfidious vizier has practised for the pur- 
pose of destroying me in your estimation.’ 

* The king having consented to this, retired again behind the curtain. The 
daughter of Kamkar calling the camel-driver, her host, said to him, ‘Go, my 
father, 1 intreat you, to the vizier Kardar, and say to him: IT have, in my 
house, a young damsel, who requests and very ardently desires to see you.” The 
camel-driver delivering the message without delay, Kardar hastened to the place 
of appointment. He perceived and immediately recognised the daughter of 
Kamkar. He was transported with joy at the discovery, persuaded that he was 
now about to obtain the object of his desires. He respectfwly saluted her: th 
young damsel returned the salute. Kardar, then approaching, said to her: 
* Light of my eyes! by what miracle have you eseaped from such a host of mis 
fortunes, such a complication of miserics? Alas! on the day on which the king 
had you bound om a camel and sent into the desert, 1 despatched a great number 
of messengers in quest of you, to conduct you to my arms. Every effort to find 
you proved unsuccessful. From that time I abandoned myself to melancholy 
Sorrow has dried up my blood. I was falling by degrees a wretched victim to 
the grief I experienced, on account of your loss. But your heavenly presence 
replenishes my veins, and recalls me to life. Ah! wherefore, on the day on 
which I threw a small pebble from my terrace, when I made you a tender of my 
affection, when I importuned you to fly with me—wherefore did you not kindly 
listen to my suit? You rejected my offers!-—How, said I to you, ean you trusi 
yourself to that king who has been the impious cause of so many misfortunes to 
you? who, in a spirit of cruelty and injustice, assassinated your father, and is 
formed only for the commission of wickedness and crimes! I further added: if 
it meet your approbation, [ will prepare for the king a poison which will cer- 
tainly destroy him, and we will then live happily together, in the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the pleasures of love.......[o my tender suit you did not vouchsafe a 
favourable reception. You replied, ‘1 will not be guilty of the slightest injury 
or wrong towards the king. I will never enter into a conspiracy against his per- 


son. In vain did I represent to you that you were wrong in bestowing on him 
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your affections; that on some occasion he would destroy you as he had already 
Jone your father. You persisted in your refusal to listen to my advice. ‘I sub- 
mit to the will of God,’ was your reply. Remember well my words; they were 
dictated by the ardent love I bear you. But what avails it to dwell on the re- 
membrance of the past? Repentance and regret can only serve to awaken our 
sorrows. Jet us render thanks to the Most High for the preservation of your 
life from the dangers that have surrounded, and the sanguinary cruelties that 
have been practised against you. Iam and will continue through life your de- 
yoted servant, and from this moment your happiness alone shall be the object of 
wy solicitude.’ 

“The young damsel made no reply. Kardar was about to enfold her in his 
arms; but the king, unable any longer to tolerate the sight, sprang from his con- 
cealment, drew a poignard, and pierced the heart of the pertidious vizier. The 
daughter of Kamkar was forthwith conducted, by the king’s own hand, to the 
oyal seraglio. The recollection of the iniquitous death he had inflicted on Kam- 
kar harrowed up his soul, and overwhelmed him with irremediable sadness and 
sorrow. The daughter of the vizier lamented her father, and passed her days 
in affliction and mourning. But the king’s repentance came too late, and the 
pious tears of the young damsel were unavailing! 

** You perceive, Sire,” added Bakhtiar, “that if the king Dadinus had not 
injustly put to death his vizier Kamkar; if, at the request of Kardar, he had not 
»ound the vizier’s daughter, and sent her to perish in the inhospitable desart, he 
vould have escaped the grief, the shame, and the remorse, which preyed upon 
his repose during the remainder of his life. In like manner, if your majesty will 
*raciously condescend not to be precipitate in ordering my execution, in a few 
days my imnocence may be as incontestably established, as was that of the pious 
daughter of Kamkar.”’ 

The king, highly gratified by this recital of Pakhtiar, ordered him to be con- 


dicted to prison till the following day. 
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I inclose you a solution tothe question I transmitted some 
weeks ago, and which you published in The Port Folio for 
March. 

From the manner in which the solution is conducted, your 
readers will be able at once, to perceive the mode of determi- 
ning the converse of the question. 
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SOLUTION. 
Let A represent the place where the body is left to descend; 
assume B for the 
point where it ceases 
to touch the globe. 
Put ~P = x, then 
the velocity at B, will 
be as Wx, and the 





force to retain a body © 
in the circle ABG, 


xX 
as RO; that is, as the 








square of the veloci- ; 
ty directly, and the § 
radius inversely. But the force with which the body, in our 
Case, is kept in the circle, arises from its pressure, and this pres- 
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Now it is evident 





that when the former force becomes equal to the latter, the body 
P r PO 
will leave the surface of the sphere: therefore, put BO ~ BO, 


or 72P = PO. Hence, if A coincides with V, AB will be an arch 
of 60°. 

In order to find the point D, where the body strikes the hori- 
zontal plane; make the angle EBF = double the angle of de- 
pression, and make BF = #P, then is F the focus of the para- 
bola in which the body descends after quitting the globe. From 
F, apply FD = BF + KR = 2G, and D is the point required: 
And if the body descends from a point indefinitely near to V, 
then DG will be to GV, in the constant ratio of 25 + 4/145 : 8, 
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THE OBSERVER, NO. I.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Quanquam O!—Sed superent quibus hoc, Neptune, dedisti—Virort 


Though yet—But ah! that haughty wish is vain! 
Let those enjoy it whom the gods ordain.—Dry DEN. 


WuaTEVER be the zeal and effort of a writer, they afford but 
poor ground for the prediction of his fate in the world. Even if 
they give merit to his work, merit itself is not a certain warrant 
of immediate success. So far otherwise, that many of the most 
illustrious productions of worth and talent that ever dignified 
the human character have been contemned or neglected until 
the authors’ ears were deaf to the sounds of gratitude and 
»yralse. What, then, has he to hope, whose pretensions are 
small, whose title is common and uninteresting, whose claim is, 
not to teach, but simply to odseryve; and then 


« __.. a rude, unvarnished tale deliver,” 


of what his readers have perhaps better noted? 

There are, however, some considerations which it seems of 
primary importance to entertain, as being fairly in the rela- 
tion of means to the desired end. They are chiefly three: The 
character and circumstances of the public which is addressed, 
the distinct purpose of the writer, and the fitness of his talents 
for the undertaking. But as to the last, the delay of an experi- 
ment must be indulged. 


It is an easy thing to classify men. Thousands have done it 


in as many different ways, and thousands may still do it, without . 


copying one another and without exhausting the subject. In 
this view, the great community of mankind appears a vast field, 
which every intellectual surveyor divides at will, and yet with 
some approach to rectitude in the result. It is indeed approxi- 
mation only. None can run his lines with perfect justice. The 
nature of things does not admit it. The real gradations of 
character in society consist of undistinguishable degrees; which 
consequently set every sort of description at defiance. But it is 
no matter... Classification is designed less to settle or denote 
the exact merits of what it comprehends than to aid the mind 
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Let A represent the place where the body is left to descend 
assume 8B for the 
point where it ceases 
to touch the globe. 
Put ~P = x, then 





the velocity at B, will 
be as Vx, and the 




















force to retain a body ~ 
in the circle ABG, 
x A 
as BO; that is, as the i / 
square of the veloci- ib G 
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ty directly, and the 
radius inversely. But the force with which the body, in our 
case, is kept in the circle, arises from its pressure, and this pres- 
CE PO 
an a 
CB, BO. 
that when the former force becomes equal to the latter, the body 


x PO 
will leave the surface of the sphere: therefore, put 56 = BO, 


sure at any point, B, will be as Now it is evident 


or 2P = PO. Hence, if A coincides with V, AB will be an arch 
of 60°. 

In order to find the point D, where the body strikes the hori- 
zontal plane; make the angle EBF. = double the angle of de- 
pression, and make BF = xP, then is F the focus of the para- 
bola in which the body descends after quitting the globe. From 
F, apply FD = BF + KR = 2G, and D is the point required: 
And if the body descends from a point indefinitely near to V, 
then DG will be to GV, in the constant ratio of 25 + /45 : 8, 
where s = sine of 60°. 
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THE OBSERVER, NO. 1.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Quanquam O!—Sed superent quibus hoc, Neptune, dedisti—Virort 
Though yet—But ah! that haughty wish is vain! 
Let those enjoy it whom the gods ordain. —Dry DEN. 


WuateEver be the zeal and effort of a writer, they afford but 
poor ground for the prediction of his fate in the world. Even if 
they give merit to his work, merit itself is not a certain warrant 
of immediate success. So far otherwise, that many of the most 
illustrious productions of worth and talent that ever dignified 
the human character have been contemned or neglected until 
the authors’ ears were deaf to the sounds of gratitude and 
praise. What, then, has he to hope, whose pretensions are 
small, whose title is common and uninteresting, whose claim is, 
not to teach, but simply to odserve; and then 


« ____.. a rude, unvarnished tale deliver,” 


of what his readers have perhaps better noted? 

There are, however, some considerations which it seems of 
primary importance to entertain, as being fairly in the rela- 
tion of means to the desired end. They are chiefly three: The 
character and circumstances of the public which is addressed, 
the distinct purpose of the writer, and the fitness of his talents 
for the undertaking. But as to the last, the delay of an experi- 
ment must be indulged. 

It is an easy thing to classify men. Thousands have done it 


in as many different ways, and thousands may still do it, without . 


copying one another and without exhausting the subject. In 
this view, the great community of mankind appears a vast field, 
which every intellectual surveyor divides at will, and yet with 
some approach to rectitude in the result. It is indeed approxi- 
mation only. None can run his lines with perfect justice. The 
nature of things does not admit it. The real gradations of 
character in society consist of undistinguishable degrees; which 
consequently set every sort of description at defiance. But it is 
no matter. Classification is designed less to settle or denote 


the exact merits of what it comprehends than to aid the mind 
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in prosecution of other purposes. Like an hypothesis in argu- 
ment, it may be false in itself and yet promote the develop- 
ment of truth. In point of fact, indeed, it must, when applied 
to the human species, be commonly inaccurate, by reason of 
the immense multitude and variety of circumstances which 
ought to be taken into the account of each particular subject 
Whoever, therefore, is acquainted with life, will not be sur- 
prised to sec the same person consigned, by different distribu 
tions, at once to the highest and the lowest ranks of being. 

Aimost in the same moment we run a hundred divisions among 
our fellow-beings, accordingly as we regard their heads, their 
hearts, their conduct, or any other fraction of the whole man; 
and it is ten to one that all our divisions intersect each other. 
Yet they serve our ends, perhaps better than such as would 
result from wider comprehension. Whether so or not, they 
are, at all events, the best we can get at: for the entire charac- 
ter of a single man, is a composition at once so motley and so 
vast, that we are unable to amalgamate its incoherent elements, 
and stamp its total value on the mass. Much less can we 
generalise upon an impossibility, and extend to the whole race 
a rule of consideration which our best powers cannot apply to 
an individual. 

After so much pains, therefore, bestowed upon so small! a 
topic in mere complaisance to public feeling, I hope I shall be 
pardoned for suggesting to the world, in the figurative style of 
my own title, that, with respect to mind, the three denomina- 
tions of scrutinizers, observers and gazers, comprehend them 
all. And I have the more confidence in this hope, on account 
of the modesty of my pretensions in inscribing my name among 
the middle class. To have taken a lower place, would have 
been an indignity to the enlightened community addressed; 
while the usurpation of a higher one might have been con- 
sidered an infringement of their right to confer. 

By far the greater portion of mankind belong unquestionably 
to the humble herd of gazers. Not only amid the severities 
of the inhospitable zones, but in the temperate, genial climes 
that lic between them; not only in those rude and barbarous 
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deserts where art and science never strayed, but in every de- 
partment of their favourite domain; not only i the dark valleys 
of the shadows of infidelity and déath, but in the meridian light, 
and heat, and glory of the Christian Sun; the great mass of the 
human family, created little lower than the angels, assert a 
character but little higher than the brutes. Strangers to thought, 
they do not even odserve. Ignorant of their rights, patient of 
burdens wrongfully imposed, and reckless of the relation be- 
tween the present and the future; they tread through life the 
busy round of their habits, and die without the memory of one 
intellectual joy. 

That a liberal understanding is essential to the attainment of 
celestial favour, there is no reason to believe: and this is the 
only solace of a benevolent mind in view of the mental condi- 
tion of the world. The scene 1s not, indeed, an uninterrupted 
waste. Splendid examples of high cultivation meet the eye and 
swell the pride of the beholder. But the misfortune is, there is 
too little contagion in learning and in talent. A few there are, 
who scrutinize, who study, who investigate; and the whole 
earth is filled with their results: but the sfirit is not commupi- 
cated. The most brilliant sparks are elicited; streams of fire 
issue; but the matter en which they fall is incombustible. 

The American philanthropist, however, has here a distin- 
guishing advantage. When pride of race is mortified, he can 
pass over, with just complacency, to pride of country. Here, 
excepting foreign emigrants, he finds almost none of that 
order of beings, that constitute the chief material in othet 
states: And, whatever he may think of any existing administra- 
tion, or of the tendency of any dominant political influence; the 
industry, the intelligence, the morality, the piety, which per- 
vade the popular body and produce their legitimate effects in 
every direction, cannot fail, on national comparison, to fill his 
heart at once with exultation and with gratitude. That there is 
abundance of folly and enormity among us, inviting and pro- 
voking the censor’s lash, is very truc. Nor can it be concealed 
that the passions, manners and institutions of the country are 
little propitious to the higher aims of liberal ambition. But 
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the common measure of worth in the American community, is 
most assuredly greater than in any other. While, therefore, 
we may lament that our hemisphere seems not likely to be 
often visited with such amazing luminaries of human greatness 
as have sometimes reared their orbs above the horizon of the 
east; we have high consc'ation, if not, perhaps, a full equiva- 
lent, in the universal galaxy of smaller lights. 

Let me not be suspected of artifice. I know, indeed, that 
pride of country is the darling passion of my readers; and that 
profession of it might, for a time, shield a bad writer from their 
indignation. I am aware, too, how difficult it is to make the 
world agree with an individual about the importance of his 
eoncerns, until their own appear involved, until their selfish 
affections are invaded, until either their hearts or their liberties 
have been subjugated. But it should be remembered that the 
commendation of a new acquaintance is not always insidious; 
and that the words of sincerity and truth cannot justly incur 
suspicion by the simple fact of conveying no reproach. 

Neither be it inferred from this remark, that I am careless of 
men’s approbation. On the contrary, the same frankness with 
which my first consideration has been thus ended, shall distin- 
guish my commencement of the second, by an explicit avowal 
of that approbation as my highest terrestrial aim. It is an object 
which no generous mind contemplates with indifference; and 
the writer who affects to disregard it, commonly commits either 
a jest or an outrage upon truth: he either sports with the 
superabundance of his enjoyment, or belies the hopeless famine 
of his wishes. ‘The pleasures of fame are next to those of con- 
science and religion. And its political importance is in a cor- 
respondent degree. It is power to the individual and benefit to 
the public. Its various modifications are essential, if not to the 
existence, at least to the ornament and value of society. 

Some, indeed, there have been, of illustrious name, who have 
abused their distinction by apostrophizing its vanity; who have 
foolishly trifled with the dignity of character, by letting down 
their Aumor to the level of the reprobates despair, and railing 
at what they had exerted all their talents to acquire and would 
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reexert them to defend. But this was not the result of prin- 
siple or of sober sentiment. Public opinion is a mark above 
the contempt of princes; and whenever the great have thus 
condescended to be little, it should be regarded as a heedless 
aberration of temper. There are a thousand considerations 
which influence the conduct of men, and which are calculated 
rather to make them appear odd and inconsistent with them- 
selves than to confirm the characteristic traits by which they 
are distinguished from one another; and it is not wonderful if, 
amid their various eccentricities, they now and then exemplify 
the spirited remark of Mr. Hume, that, “ the extremes are 
sometimes nearer together than the means.” Sovercigns, as 
well as subjects, will cant sententiously about the insignificance 
of worldly place. A person of high charms, feeling it safe, may 
think it smart and beroic, to join in disparagement of the gew- 
gaw beauty, with a wretch whose face would awake the com- 
passion of owls or the derision of monkeys. The high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, the wise and the foolish, have often 
conspired, in breath if not in purpose, to depreciate the causes 
of their difference. And the reason is obvious: Those on the 
better side of the division could afford to do so, and those on 
the worse could afford nothing else. In reality, the love of 
praise is as much a part of the nature of man as the love of 
beauty. Both, in favouring circumstances, are matured into 
intense passion; and the want of either is fatal to the character 
of entire humanity. 

There is, however, a denomination of persons who seem to 
feel a conscientious impulse to condemn all mortal praise as a 
species of idolatry. They would fain annihilate the best of 
earthly motives and enjoyments, lest those ackowledged to 
possess a higher character should be excluded. They would 
put the extinguisher upon the most kindly and consolatory 
jamp that God has lighted on this sphere, in tender apprehen- 
sion that the blazing and perennial fires of heaven might lose 
their lustre. 

What! is nothing justifiable which does not directly involve 
che consideration of another state of being? Is such the condi- 
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a _ 
tion of this life that sublunary business must, or may, be all 
forborne? Has not the straight and narrow way a single flower 
of the season on its borders, that may be innecently plucked? 
But the applause of men is a /ess substantial good, perhaps, 
than it appears? so is the food we eat. Yet this supports the 
animal vigour, as that does the intellectual, and it is matter of 
very trivial importance whether we have any just conception 
of the essential existence of either. If all the world should go 
over to the unsubstantial side of the long-agitated question about 
the reality of matter, the rules and practices of life would pro- 
bably remain uninterrupted; hunger and thirst would still repair 
to the board, the smith would still ply his hammer, the old 




















man would still rest upon his crutch. Indeed, when a depend- 
dent being is blessed with ehjoyments to which he has no title 
but in the indulgence of his sovereign, there is something 
worse than absurdity in denying the sufliciency of the means by 
which they are conveyed. 

A distinction has, however, been drawn between the vanities 
of present and of posthumous celebrity. It might be more dif- 
ficult than it seems to settle truly their comparative merits, as 
objects of pursuit; for all the influence and turbulent pleasures 
which the aura popularis brings, might possibly be found a 
doubtful equivalent for the calm and solemn satisfaction of the 
view which genius, overlooking the short interval of its own 
career, casts forward on the prospect of posterior fame. 

A distinction founded on the difference of the talents which 
are calculated to be successful in the prosecution of these ob- 
jects, will perhaps admit greater certainty. To please the 
passing age, and to secure the approbation of posterity, are 
notoriously things which do not involve each other. Even in 
the department of authorship, where little or nothing is left to 
the caprice of tradition, or to the lasting injustice of malicious 
history, but the suitor enters his own title and its evidence on 
record; it is by no means a matter of course that the decision 
of the present day will go down with authority to future courts. 
Men are at all times more subject to the influence of habit than 
of reason. Not only their manners and ordinary conduct, but 
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their passions, tastes, and even judgments, are exceedingly 
modified by that influence. Nor is habit itself less dependent. 
The child and pupil of ever-prolific and ever-changing custom, 
it varies with all the variety of accident and circumstance. 
With the revolutions therefore, of empire, of politics, of reli- 
gion, of science, art, wealth and intercourse in the world, the 


characters of the minds of its inhabitants must be expected to. 


keep up a close correspondence; insomuch that whatever de- 
pends for reputation on novelty, on the state of taste, on the 
interest which bias and association give, or on any thing but 
the permanent and universal authenticity of truth, will common- 
ly pass off with the age into oblivion. 

The tribunal, moreover, which decides upon an author while 
he lives, is every way unlike that which declares the righis of 
his memory when he is dead. The first is more numerous, the 
last more learned; the first a promiscuous assemblage of all 
orders and degrees; the last, a small selection from the highest. 
During his own time, a writer may enlist half the community 
in his praise. He says something new, or hits the prevalent 
‘taste, or strikes a chord of general sympathy, and thus, with 
the help of personal accomplishments and of the feodal influ- 
ence exerted through his friends, becomes emphatically the 
favourite of the fieofile; and modest “ame, who is unwilling to 
be taken for their common acclamation, and who abhors ubiquity 
because she loves motion, resigns her place to Pofularity. 
On the other hand, the moment the actor disappears from the 
scene, new entrances are made, new objects of attention pre- 
sented, and what is out of sight is presently justled out of mind. 
Affection cannot rest upon a shadow; and the friendly offices that 
were lavished on the man are not continued to his name. The 
aid of novelty is likewise gone; the relations of interest are 
changed; every adventitious help has vanished; and in this con- 
dition, stripped like a statue of the drapery of fashion, and sub- 
ject only to the inspection of the skilful eye, the character is 
surrendered to a fate which essential excellence alone can 
render happy. So that although mere management and dexterity 
May sometimes make a temporary conquest of the public mind, 
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nothing, it is evident, but substantial talent, for nothing else 
applies the rules and follows out the principles of truth and 
mature, can found an empire of induring reputation. 

But I have quite outrun my purpose, which was simply to 
inform the readers of The Port Folio that I account them dili- 
gent observers like myself, and to intreat of them the kind con- 
descension to be pleased, if possible, with the humble efforts 
that 1 mean occasionally to exert for their sole use, benefit and 
behoof, (to borrow barbarism from the Law,) in service of the 
most meritorious causes of religion, morals, science, and frhilo- 

sofihy, never forgetting that we are all Americans. 


is 
THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce fmds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But Arts, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture, and a kinder hand; 

A TasTE to cherish every opening charm, 

A sbade to shelter, and a sun tou warm. 


LIFE OF GUIDO, 


Havine already noticed the Carracci, we proceed now to the 
consideration of two eminent artists who flourished under thei: 
auspices. 

Guido Reni was born at Bologna, in the year 1574. His 
father was a Flemish musician, who, having no towering hopes 
of ambition to gratify, designed to have educated his son in 
the same profession. But the concord of sweet sounds had no 
fascination for the ears of Guido, nor could all the parental 
remonstrances and expostulations inculcate what nature had 
denied. The young pupil displayed a genius brilliant and spark- 
ling when detached from the subject of his pursuits; but in 
those pursuits it was cold, dull, and unanimating. The parent 
was at first at a loss to account for the apparent phenomenon, 
why a mind so vivid and alert should be bereft of all its powers 
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at the time when the occasion called for their exercise, and yet 
give such evident tokens of vigour, enterprise, and energy at 
every other season. He regarded his son, therefore, in the light 
of one of those unhappy beings who, by the junction of some 
unfortunate stars, was endowed with an intellect that run to 
waste. His mind, his parent deemed calculated for every thing 
but business; but he was thought never capable of succeeding 
in apy profitable pursuit. An inspection of some fine pieces of 
painting, and the enthusiasm excited by the spectacle, unravel- 
led and explained this seeming enigina. He was no longer cold 
and dull of apprehension, unsusceptible of tnstruction; he 
greedily sought and retained every hint that fortuitous conver- 
sation afforded, and examined, amplified, and illustrated all such 
casual resources. 

Decisive evidence was afforded that the genius of the boy 
was capable of concentration, and that the pencil was alone 
wanting to draw all his energies tea point. The father, flattered 
by such auspicious omens, placed his son under the patronage 
of Daniel Calvert, a Florentine artist, of distinguished repu- 
tation. The boy’s genius, however, went beyond his mas- 
ter’s. The eagle, reposed in a foreign nest, and when fledged 
and plumed, disdaining to follow the flight of its occupant, 
soared with a prouder wing. The academy of the Carraccj 
was at that time in the zenith of its glory, and the large theatre 
it afforded for enterprise tempted and inflamed the ambition of 
Guido. He soon won the favour and affection of all these emi- 
nent artists, by carefully studying, imitating, and adopting the 
excellencies of each. The young painter was so successful in 
these attempts that he soon excited the jealousy of the Carracci 
themselves. They saw in such enterprise, not the mild and docile 
scholar, but the daring and formidable rival. To check this 
ominous symptom in its birth, they adopted a more artful means 
of effecting their object than downright hostility.. After the 
Carracci had been so profuse in panegyric, had they suddenly 
quarrelled with their young disciple, and driven him from their 
patronage, to a mind so ardent and impetuous as his, it would 
have been evidence that he had imitated their respective styles 
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with alarming success: he would have wished no more encou- 
ragement to redouble his diligence. The Carracci were duly 
sensible of this, and, to avoid competition with such an artist, 
persuaded him to imitate the style and manner of Carravagio, 
which was in all points the reverse of theirs. The style of the 
Carracci, we have heretofore seen, was distinguished by its mo- 
desty, simplicity, and grace: Carravagio’s was alike distin- 
guished for its extreme strength. Opie says of him, sargasti- 
cally, that “he tore his chiaro obscuro to rags” —that “ his 
hues were so intense his light was noon-day and his shadows 
midnight”—that “his was not chiaro obscuro, but light and 
Shade run mad.” 

Guido, unconscious why his masters had changed the stu- 
dies they formerly recommended, followed punctiliously their 
advice, and was as successful as he had formerly veen in imi- 
tating the sty!e of Carravagio. At length, finding himself be- 
wiidered and perplexed by sucha variety of models, he aban- 
doned these pernicious precedents, and formed at last a style for 
himself, happily combining ease, elegance, and grace. 

He journeyed to Rome, to consult the examples of the most 
admired masters, and was peculiarly captivated by the pencil of 
Raphael. He here fell in the company of Carravagio, whose style 
he had imitated with such success. This artist, alarmed at the 
prospect of future rivalry, regarded him with studied indiffer- 
ence. Guido, sensible of the injury, and insensible of the ex- 
citing cause, abandoned Rome in disgust, and returned to Bo- 
logna. 

Happier auspices began to dawn on his head. Instead of 
being compelled to encounter and surmount the petty cabals of 
jealousy and rivalry, he was summoned by the sovereigr pontiff 
to return to Rome, by whom he was cherished, patronized 
protected, and amply rewarded. He there attracted the notice 
and regard of the first connoisseurs of the age; the favourite of 
kings, princes, potentates, cardinals and pontiffs. Nor was Italy 
alone the theatre of his glory. Louis XIII. of France, Philip 
IV. of Spain, and Udislaus king of Poland and Sweden, were 
all zealous competitors for the honour of Guido’s pencil. They 
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munificently patronised the artist, and there seemed to be a com- 
petition amongst them who should monopolize his labours. 
Meanwhile, alike courteous and accessible to all, this artist reap- 
ed the benefits of such contention, without becoming a party, and 
while the golden harvest was ripe and ready for his hand, thrust 
in the sickle. But flagrant injustice would be done to the cha- 
racter of Guido, if we suppose him guilty of any niggard specu- 
lation, while monarchs, princes, cardinals, and pontiffs con- 
tended for him. He was generous to a fault, and he delighted 
to confer obligations. It was net in the nature of this artist, to 
refuse a request he was capable of granting, and he was ever 
proud of an opportunity to indulge his native munificence. By 
a happy coincidence of fortunate events, the general and undis- 
criminating benevoience of this artist, was attended with all 
those solid benefits that usually result from the most sordid ava- 
rice. He could not lend himself exclusively to any of his noble 
patrons, because by so doing, he would offend others, whom he 
was equally anxious to oblige, and they, finding him so impar- 
tial, liberally rewarded him, in the hope of monopolizing his la- 
bours. 

He ventured, while visited by such frequent showers of pros- 
perity, to change his former style and habit of living. He lived 
in great splendor at Italy: his house, his table, and his heart, were 
always hospitable and open. Amidst all this munificence there 
was, notwithstanding, a tinge of character, not heretofore noticed. 
He possessed lofty and haughty ideas of personal independence, 
and always, in all societies, however distinguished by opulence, 
or rank, asserted the dignity of genius. He remained covered 
while in the presence of his proudest patrons, and was often 
heard to say, that he would not exchange his pencil for a cardi- 
nal’s cap. Amidst his pupils, however, all this austerity was 
laid aside; to them he was ever kind and communicative, to 
excess. Nor would he, on any other subject than the pencil, 
claim homage, or exercise the power of a dictator. 

He presented himself as a candidate, in opposition to Domi- 
nichino, in painting the martyrdom of St. Andrew, and was pro- 
nounced the successful competitor, contrary, however, to the 
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suffrage of Annibal Carracci. Of the most considerable works 
from the pencil of this admired artist, the following may be 
enumerated. First, a grand altar piece, in the church of St. Phi- 
lip Nevi, at Funo, representing the delivery of the keys to St. 
Peter. The head of our Saviour, is pronounced to be an admi- 
rable combination of benevolence and dignity; Peter receives 
with characteristic confidence and ardour the important gift, 
and displays a countenance which is excellently contrasted with 
the more delicate features of St. John. In the archiepiscopal 
gallery at Milan, is another representation of the saint, more than 
all his fellows beloved by our Saviour, from the hand of this art- 
ist; the colouring is inexpressibly tender, and the graces it ex- 
hibits, differ from those graces that usually characterize the 
pencil of Guido. They are latent, unobtrusive, unostentatious. 

The palazzo Janaro at Bologna, is decorated with a represent- 
ation of the Virgin, her infant, and the beloved disciple, by the 
hand of Guido. The heads of these figures display an appropri- 
ate sweetness and delicacy, finely varied, according to the dif- 
ferent characters delineated. In our Saviour’s infantine features, 
there are still to be seen traces of simple majesty, blended with 
sweetness, which are carefully avoided in the others. 

In the palazzo Zampieri, is still preserved one of the finest 
drawings of this artist, representing the repentance of St. Peter, 
after denying his Lord. The grief and remorse delineated in 
the countenance of the saint, are finely opposed to the faces of 
the surrounding disciples, who labour to impart consolation, 
and to inspire confidence and hope. The various attitudes all 
combine to render this an extremely interesting group. The 
earl of Moira has a fine painting of Guido’s, representing our 
Saviour crowned with thorns. There are likewise several his- 
torical pieces of high repute, particularly Hero, lamenting 
over the dead body of Leander; and Lucretia in the act of com- 
mitting suicide. With all that grace for which the pencil of 
Guido is so remarkable, it is not to be denied that his attitudes 
are studied and theatric. In his historic paintings, he was not 
critically attentive to the costume of the age. His flight of 
Paris and Helen, and the martyrdom of St. Peter, are“both evi- 
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dences of this defect, for in both are to be seen men wearing 
caps surmounted with feathers. In the former picture, ifa 
judgment can be formed from the engraving, Paris is better 
satisfied with his own attitude than with his conquest. 

Guido often painted on silk, which he was induced to adopt 
from the following occurrence. The Dominicans of bologna, 
undertook to remove a dead body from the piace where it was 
buried, to inter it elsewhere. On breaking open the coffin, the 
body was found entire to the sight, but crumbled into ashes at 
the touch. The linen that covered it likewise fell to pieces, 
and every thing but the silken garment in which it was pre- 
served. Guido hence drew the conclusion, that silk was pos- 
sessed of a more durable quality than linen, and on that account 
afterwards painted his figures on a species of taffety, which he 
had prepared for that purpose. 

Although this artist lived a life of celibacy, he never indul- 
ged in any illicit commerce with the other sex, nor would he 
suffer those women who served him as models, to remain in the 
same room with him, without a third person was present. He 
occupied large and roomy apartments, but allowed himself but 
very little furniture; alleging in excuse, that his visitants did 
not call to see his tapestry, but his pictures. 

He was once asked, whence he borrowed his standard of 
beauty? and is said to have given a practical answer to this 
question, by taking the countenance of a common porter for 
his model, and drawing a most beautiful face. We are to learn 
hence, says the author of this anecdote, that painters should 
always have some model of nature before them, however, much 
they might deviate from it, and correct it from the standard of 
beauty which they had formed in their own minds. This anec- 
dote may be true, and the act was probably done by Guido, to 
throw a veil of deeper mystery over the principles of his art. 
By affecting to take the face of a common porter for his model, 

and consulting, in fact, that ideal standard of beauty that he had 
formed in his own mind, with much study and observation, he 
bewildered the spectator, and impressed him with higher reve- 
rence for his talents. What should prevent the painter from 
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consulting this standard in the first instance; a standard he would 
be far more liable to impair by blending its features with that 
spectacle of deformity present to his eye, than to improve by 
such hints. <A model to depart from is a solecism in terms, and 
so little does this freak of genius warrant the sage conclusion, 
that every painter must have some specimen of individual nature 
before him. Unless this does mean a model of individual na- 
ture, it is nonsense, and if it does mean this, it is altogether un- 
true, 

Guido, when he is not disposed to trifle, tells us this in plain 
terms; for on sending to Rome his picture of St. Michael, 
painted for the church of the Capuchin’s, he writes thus to the 
steward of the pope. I wish I had the wings of an angel, to 
have seen the forms of beatified spirits, whence I might have 
copied my archangel; but wanting these I was compelled to 
have recourse to that idea of beauty that I had formed in m 
imagination for a firotutypie.’’ 

This artist, was, when young, so exquisitely beautiful, that 
his master, Annibal Carracci, took him for a model when he 
painted angels, and glorified spirits. Thus auspiciously did 
Fortune smile upon the genius of this artist; but an unhappy at- 
tachment to gambling ruined all the bounties of this capricious 
goddess. In revenge, she discarded her favourite at last; and 
Guido, after having been caressed by the proud, the opulent, 
and the noble, was abandoned by his friends, bereft of his ad- 
mirers, ruined in his character and fortune, compelled to drudge 
at his pencil for his bread, and to die with indigence and igno- 
miny, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

His distinguishing merit as an artist, was grace. In the 
composition of human heads, he is supposed to be not inferior in 
this quality to Raphael himself. His attitudes all possess beau- 
tiful turns; his draperies consist of large folds that fill and oc- 
cupy their allotted spaces without ostentation. Without being 
perfectly regular in those features that constituted his forms of 
beauty, he would throw so much sweetness and expression into 
one as more than compensated for such seeming irregularities. 
His pencil was free from all appearance of restraint, and after 
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having laboured a figure with great diligence and care, he 
would finish with some bold and free strokes, to impart the cha- 
racter of carelessness and ease. He may be charged with be- 
ing too attentive to individual grace in his composition of 
groupes. The eye in such an assemblage is usually attracted 
by a figure that still plays the part of a solitary individual, and 
each is prone to claim the undivided attention to itself. 

The annexed engraving, entituled the rape of Dejanira,is foun- 
ded onthe following story. The centaur Nepus offered his servi- 
ces to Hercuies to transport Dejanira a princess to whom the he- 
ro was betrothed, across the river Evena. Her lover comprehen- 
ding the design of the ravisher, lances a poisoned arrow at him 
trom the opposite shore. The picture is one of the finest from the 
hand of Guido; the expression Is correct and betrays an easy and 
mellow pencil. 


LIFE OF GUERCINO, 


Grovannt Francisco BarBiERI, commonly called Guer- 
c1no, another disciple of the Carracci school, was born at Da 
Cento, a little village not far from Bologna, in the year 1590, 
At the early age of eight years, he manifested such an enthusi- 
asm for the pencil, his father deemed it not prudent even to 
attempt to counteract the bias of his nature. The young stu- 
dent was theretore first committed to the care of Benedetto Ge- 
novi, an eminent artist, by whom he was instructed in the rudi- 
ments of painting. His genius seized with uncommon avidity, 
and executed with incredible despatch whatever task was pre- 
sented for his exercise. We here discover the radical principle 
of those defects, by which he became so notorious afterwards. 
He conceived with too much facility, and he executed with al- 
most the same ease as he conceived. While the figures were 
warm upon his fancy, they were sketched and finished by his 
hand, and from this cause they were destitute of correctness. 
What was so easily acquired was abandoned without regret, for 
his fancy was so abundantly prolific in variety of images, he was 
always sure of finding at his call novelty for the exercise of his 
pencil. Benedetto observing the preponderance of this quality, 
dismissed his pupil to the academy of the Carracci, in the hope 
VOL. VIII. iy 
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that the variety of styies those artists professed to loilow, and to 
combine would give full scope to the exercise of their pupil’s 
genius. Here he was first captivated by the strong glare of Car- 
S ravagio’s pencil. The intense lights and shades of that painter, 
: threw his figures so boldly out, they seemed to have none or but 
x litle connexion with the canvass. Whatever was brilliant and 
i dazzling, was, in the estimation of the young pupil at that time, 
both beautiful and just. He studied and imitated the style of 
7 Carravagio, and brought out his figures nearly in as bold a relief 
as that artist himself. While his fellow student, the patient 
Dominichino, was climbing with a tardy but sure step the accli- 
vities of the art, Guercino’s more nimble and active genius seem- 
ed to overcome every obstacle with a bound. ‘The noon day 
glare of Carravagio’s pencil, combined with his own native 
alacrity, caused him to d-vote himself to the study ot the Ve- 
netian artists. Those nice and delicate proportions, the finely 
adjusted symmetry, the melting harmony of the limbs that con 
stitute grace, required too much toil, labour and trial on one 
object for the impetuous mind of Guercino. Colour, on the other 
hand, he deemed a substitute for all, and abandoning the other 
i deities made Iris alone the object of his adoration. A mind so 
rapacious for employment as his, could not long remain idle 
Labour, by his facility of comprehension and execution, was ren 
dered an amusement only, and had he possessed both in asmallet 
degree, he would have been placed in the first rank of artists. 
But by dwelling intently for a length of time on one object, he 
felt the vigour of his talents declining, and his powers gradually 
abuuing. This we take to be the real cause why he attached 
himself to colour in preference to the other graces, and not the 
m:can motive he avowed as the ostensible cause, that few were 
competent judges of giace and elegance, but all knew how to 
estimate colour. It willbe seen, from the remarks above made, 
that Guercino did not place his standard of excellence very 
high. .That hurry of the mind, for which this artist was so dis- 
tinguished, was eminently inauspicious to perfection. What- 
ever might be his delects, his fame preceded him to Rome, 
where he at lust received an invitation from the pontiff, Gregory 
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the filth. He continued for two years under the eye and patro- 
nage of the pope. His uncommon celerity of hand, soon attrac- 
ted regard and astonishment. The learned, the opulent, and the 
noble, were all anxious to have their portraits taken, by a man 
who, to all the industry of Dominichino, added a conception 
more rapid than Guido’s. In his moments of leisure, he never 
suffered his pencil to relax, but copied promiscuously, whatever 
portrait, landscape, or any other painting was laid in his way. 
Unlike Leonardo Da Vinci, he finished whatever he undertook. 
The latter artist with a mind as rapid as Guercino’s had formed 
his standard of excellence so high, that after giving the most 
exquisite touches of his hand, he abandoned his pencil in de- 
spair, and left his work unfinished. It was easy for Guercino to 
satisfy himself, and this prevented his industry and genius 
from arriving at excellence. When his pencil became a burden 
to his hands, he amused himself still in drawing designs: and 
some conception may be formed of his labours, by the following. 
anecdote: Christiana, the qucen of Sweden, paid in person her 
respects to this artist, and presented him her hand, as a token 
of her reverence to his genius. He returned the compliment, 
by saying, your majesty has now the hand that has painted six 
hundred altar pieces, one hundred and forty-four pictures and 
portraits for people of distinction, and composed in addition, ten 
books of designs. In the midst of the celebrity and honour 
that awaited him at Rome, he was discontented, and could not 
endure a separation from his native country. Renouncing 
his future prospects of glory and fortune, he returned to Bo- 
logna, and sought the shades of retirement. Fortune, however, 
with almost uncxampled kindness, pursued him to his recess, 
as if no ingratitude on his part, could abate her favourable re- 
gard. During his retirement, he received the most flattering 
offers from the sovereiyns of France and England, to reside in 
their dominions, proffering him patronage, fortune, and favour, 
but nothing could shake the constancy of his resolution, never 
to leave Bologna again. The powerful, the opulent, and noble 
of other countries, finding that Guercino would not wait upon 
them, condescended to visit him in his retreat at Bologna, and 
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solicit the aid of his pencil. So capricious is the allotment ol 

nan. Artists of far more unquestionable genius were soliciting 
employment, and pining in obscurity, while this artist in quest 
of obscurity, found celebrity and employment. He became at 
last an imitator of the manner of Guido and Albano, contrary, 
as he declared, to his own better judgment. On being asked the 
reason of this change, he said that the early part of his life had 
been dedicated to glory, and that he had resolved to dedicate the 
latter part to fortune; that formerly he strove to please critics 
and connoisseurs, and that now he laboured to obtain the admi- 
ration of the vulear, of whom Guido and Albano were the fa- 
vourites. ‘Tiarini, an artist of some celebrity, on observing thi 

extreme facility with which the pencil of Guercino accom. 
plisbed its task, mistook its fluency for excellence, and exclaim- 
ed, signior, you do as well as you please; we do as well as we 
can. This artist led a life of celibacy, and devoted his time, with- 
out embarrassment to the pencil alone. ‘To describe the various 
paintings from his hand, would almost require a volume by itself. 
One beautiful piece is to be seen at Sienna; the subject is the 
meeting of Hagar and her son with the angel. Critics have 
thought the head of the angel too small, and that Ishmael’s 
head has not a character decided enough. He did not improve 
his subject in the manner in which it was capable of embellish- 
ment, by representing the countenance of the mother, full of the 
consolation and hope, inspired by her celestial visitant, contrasted 
with the pale and death-like picture of her son. It is truce the 
face of Hagar beams with comfort and complacency, but it was 
capable of being made far more impressive. In his picture en- 
iituled the incredulity of Thomas, the carnations are pale, 
and appear entirely destitute of blood. The heads indubitably 
possess much dignity, and an apology may be found for the art- 
ist, on account of the perplexity oi his pencil at that period. — 
He was then reforraing the style he derived from Carravagio, and 
fearful of imparting his bold and decided tone, he flew to the 
other extreme, and represented living bodies, cold, pallid and 
lifeless. Another of his paintings, and by some esteemed to be 
the best, is calledthe history of St. Petronillo, and decorates 
the church of St. Peter, at Rome. In the Villa Ludevisci with 
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in the Pinarian gate, is to be seen his famous Aurora. The 
saffron-coloured goddess is drawn through the clouds with pied 
horses dropping flowers on the earth, and the stars appear re- 
ceding from her presence. Before her the sun appears inthe act 
of extinguishing his torch and preparing his wings for flight. Be- 
neath, in two small appartments, may be seen ad mother watch- 
ing the slumbers of her son, by the beams of a nocturnal lamp. 
The general character of his pencil was that of freedom and 
ease, never rising to extracrdinary elevation or chastened with 
proper care. Notwithstanding he imparted a degree of boldness 
to his figures, they all are calculated to make strong impres- 
sions, although his carnations are often destitute of freshness, his ° 
local eolours of truth, the powerful expression atones for every 
defect. His private character was perfectly moral, exemplary, 
and pious. He died in the year 1666, leaving his property to 


ouild chapels and for other charitable purposes. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MIrn. OLDSCHOOL, 

As it has for some time been my custom when reading, to note down the 
oassages of my author which pleased me, and more particularly such as appear- 
ed to be imitations of, or to contain allusions to the writings of others, I here 
tender to The Port Folio, the fruits of an occupation, which has been the 
source of some amusement to me. Should they be deemed worthy of a place 
in that valuable miscellany, of which I must confess myself extremely diffi- 
lent, they will occasionally be communicated, under the title of 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER. 

Or doctor Johnson, it has been observed by his biographer 
Boswell, and also by Knox in his Winter Evenings, that his style 
has been in a great measure modclled on that of sir Thomas 
Brown; and for my own part, I have not a doubt of the fact.— 
That he was an ardent admirer of this author, may in part be in- 
ferred from his republication of his Christian Morals, from which, 
as well as from his Vulgar Errors, and his Religio Medici, many 
examples might be adduced of the stately, solemn march, and 
moralizing pathos, which distinguish the periods of Johnson.— 
In corroboration of his opinion, Mr. Knox selects from the Vul- 
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gar Errors, a few phrases which are also met with, he tells us, 
in Johnson; but these merely mark the resemblance, arising 
from the common use of hard words, and * pollysyllabic ex- 
pressions, derived,” as he observes, “ from the language of an- 
cient Rome.’”’ A similitude or imitation of style, is much better 
traced and ascertained in the structure ol the sentences, in the 
flow and rounding of the periods, than merely in a sameness of 
phraseology; and in the following very first sentence of Brown’s 
preface to his Vulgar Errors, the Johnsonian manner seems to 
me clearly discernible. 

“ Would truth dispense, we could be content with Plato, 
that knowiedge were but remembrance; that intellectual acquisi- 
tion were but reminiscential evocation, and new impressions but 
the colouring ofold stamps, which stood pale in the soul before.” 

Again, in his introduction to his Hydrotaphia or Urn Burial. 

‘“ When the funeral pyre was out, and the last benediction 
over, men took a lasting adieu of their interred friends, little 
expecting the curiosity of future ages should comment upon 
their ashes; and having no old experiences of the duration of 
their relicks, held no opinion of such after considerations.” 

And further, in his prefatory address to his Religio Medici. 

“ Certainly that man were greedy of life, who should desire 
to live when all the world were at an end; and Ae must needs be 
very impatient who would repine at death in the society of all 
things that suffer under it.” Perhaps ‘a thousand instances of 
similarity, as remarked by Knox, might be produced by a care- 
fl search in the works of Rrown, who, he says, must be acknow- 
ledged to have contributed much to the cofiza verborum, by intro- 
ducing words, which in his own age were uncouth, but which 
are now become elegant and familiar. Brown, indeed, notwith- 
standing his pedantry, I have always supposed to have much sur- 
passed his cotemporaries in beauty and elegance of diction.— 
The following passage in the Religio Medici, appears to me ad- 
mirable, as well for the solemn pathos of the expression, as the 
philosophic piety of the sentiment. 

“ At the sight of across or a crucifix, I can dispense with my 
hat, but scarce with the thought and memory of my Saviour: | 
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cannot laugh at, but rather pity the fruitless journies of pilgrims, 
or contemn the miserable condition of friars; for though mis- 
laced in circumstances, there is something in them of devotion. 
I could never hear the Ave Mary bell without an elevation, or 
think it a sufficient warrant, because they erred in one circume- :g 
stance for me to err in all, that is in silence and dumb contempt. | 
Whilst therefore they directed their devotion to her, | offered 
mine to God, and rectified the errors of their prayers by rightly 


> 


ordering mine own,’ 


Even if Rowe had not been the translator of Lucan, who can 
doubt but that in his Fair Penitent, where Calista mourning over 
the lifeless body of Lothario, with a scull and other human bones 
before her, exclaims, 

What charnel has been rifled for these bones’ 

They look uncouthly; 

If he or she that own’d them, 

Safe from disquiet sit, and smile to see 

The farce their miserable relicts play. 
Who can doubt, I say, that the tragedian had in his eye, the sub- 
limely indignant reflections of the epic poet, upon the mutilated 
and insulted remains of Pompey, where, after elevating the 
soul of the dead hero above the starry sphere, to “ those happy 
seats the demi-gods possess,” he makes it look down upon our 
dusky planet, with a smile of pity and contempt, at the impotent 
malice of mankind below! 

Vidit quanta sub nocte jaceret, 


Nostra dies, risitque sui ludibija trunci. 


The exhibition of real virtue and benevolence, under an ex- 
terior of austerity and misanthropy, has not unfrequently em- 
ployed the talents of those who have undertaken to develop and 
delineate human nature. Shakspeare, Smoliet, and Cumber- 
land, have recognized this eccentricity, and displayed it in por- 
traits, at once just and interesting. Timon, Jaques, Bramble, 
and Mortimer, are successful representations of this apparent 
inconsistency of character, and justified as natural by the appro- 
bation they have received. Nor, if we analyse the man exqui- 
sitely endowed with sensibility and the moral sense, and advert 
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i i gall,and that he often puts on the appearance of moroseness and 
wy ill nature. Philanthropy to be praiseworthy, must be blended 
uF with principle, and guided by discernment. ‘he most brutal 
ph we may wish to humanize, the most depraved to render better, 
ie but can hardly be able to extend to them our affection. As to 
| that universal and indiscriminate love of mankind, which, ema- 
| nating from the mania of gallic regeneration, it was lately so 
much the fashion to celebrate, it perhaps never existed; nor it 
it did, would it be amiable or laudable. ‘The desire to beneitit 
our fellow creatures, of which Howard’s conduct is an illustrious 
instance, is another thing. 
Virtue, for mere good nature 1s a fool, 
Is sense and spirit with humanity. b 
Goldsmith’s Haunch of Venison, a poetical epistle to lord " 
Clare, is, in part, no bad imitation of Boileau’s description in 
his third satire of an awkward feast, given by an imprudent pre- ‘ 
tender to good living and good company. The host undertaking \ 
, for the presence of Johnson and Burke, who did not appear, is . 
evidently borrowed from the circumstance of Boileau’s enter- “ 
tainer, promising him the company of Moliere and Lambert, 5 
who were equally delinquent; as are also the inelegant guests, ” 
vulgar style, vile room, sorry fare, and untoward incidents of the | aul 
clumsy London dinner, from_those of the Parisian repast. Let le 
us first hear how the PrenchSpoct announces his disappointment u 
and disgust: Va 
A peine etois je entré, que ravi de me voir le 
Mon homme, en m’embrassant, m’est venu recevoir, 50 
Et montrant a2 mes yeux une allegresse entiere, cr ( 
Nous n’avons m/’a-t’-il dit ni Lambert ni Moliere: na 
Mais puisque je vous vois, ’je me tiens trop content, 
Vous etez un brave homme: entrez. On vous attend ~ 
i A ces mots, mais trop tard, reconnoissant ma faute, iat 
Je le suis en tremblant dans une chambre haute, . 
“ Ou malgre les volets, le soleil irrité ol 





Formoit un po€éle ardent au milien de Péte 
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| Now for the English bard— 
When come to the place, where we all were to dine, 

: (A chair-lumber’d closet, yust twelve teet DY line: ) 

i My friend bade me weleome, but struck me quite dumb 

With the tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come; +" 
| ** For I knew it, he eried, both eternally tail, 


‘he one wi 1 his Speeches, alt other with Thrale: 
I’ th | | lt 


' But no matter, Pll warrant we’ll make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty.” 
a DR 
‘ 
' 
Ss 
PRE ADVERSARIA, No. 2.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
[x new colonies, Mons. Chateaubriand says, the Spaniard an ¢ 
begins by building a church, the Englishman by building a ta 
vern, and the Frenchman by building a ball-room. 
Wile Iwas in America, continues this entertaining travel- 
ler, | heard that I should find a compatriot among the Indians. 
When I arrived among the Cayugas, a tribe of the Cherokee 
z nation, my guide led me into a forest. In the middle of this 
f forest was a sort of barn, within which I beheld a score of sava- 
t. ees, men and woinen, bedaubed like sorcerers, their bodies halt 
: naked, their ears clipped, with crow-quills stuck in their hair, 
e and rines in their noses. A little Frenchman, frizzed and pow- 
dered as of yore, in a pea-green coat, embroidered waistcoat, and 
’ uffled shirt, was scraping a pocket violin, and making these sa- 


vares dance Jfudelon Friguet. Monsieur Violet, as he was cal- 
led, was dancine-master to the savages, end was paid tor his les 
sons in beaver-skins and bear-hams. He had been scullion to 
eeneral Rochambeau during the American war. After the de- 
parture of our army, he remained at Newyork, resolved to 
teach the fine arts tothe Americans. His views expanding with 
success, this second Orpheus carried civilization into the bosom 
{the wandering hordes of the new werld. In speaking to me 
of these Indians he always said: Ces messicurs sauvuges—ce: 


+} 


Tu“mes SQUVUALES. He extolled the nimbleness of his scholars 
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very highly, and in fact I never saw such bounding. Monsieur 
Violet holding his little violin between his chin and his breast, 
began to strum the magical instrument, and cailing out in Che- 
rokee, 7'o your flaces! the whole troop was marshalled in an 


instant, and began whirling and jumping aloft like a band of 


demons. 


The character of England has been stated in these lines: 


To lend, or to spend, or to give in, 

This is the best world we can live in; 

But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man’s ewn, 
It is the worst world that ever was known. 


—« 


FROM THE GREEK. 


Farewell to wine—or if thou bid me sip, 
Present the wine more honour’d from thy lip; 
Pour’d by thy hand to rosy draughts d fly, 
And cast away my stern sobriety; 

For as I drink, soft raptures tell my soul 


That lovely Caroline has kissed the bowl. 


This manner of Aonouring the bowl was not unfrequent among 
the Greeks, as we learn from Achilles Tatius: 

When we were all assembled again at supper, the cup-bearer 
furnished us with a new artifice of love; for in pouring out wine 
to Leucippe and myself, he changed our cups; and I, observing 
that part of the cup where her lips had been, drank from the 
same side, and pleased myself with the image of a kiss; which 
Leucippe seeing, did the same; and the kind cup-bearer fre- 
quently employing the same stratagem to favour us, we con- 
sumed the whole evening in pledging each other with these fan- 
ciful kisses. 

The following, from the Anthologia, is an exquisite tribute 
of affection, and is also interesting as a picture of a Grecian 
tomb, and the ornaments that accompanied it. 


Say, ye cold pillars, and thou weeping urn, i 


And sculptur’d syrens that appear to mourn, 
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And guard within my poor and senseless dust, 
Consign’d by fondest memory to your trust; 
Say to the stranger, as he muses nigh, 

That Julia’s ashes here neglected lie; 


that Erinne’s love 





Of noble lineage, 


Thus mourns the partner of her joys above. 


The =rvaas, or pillars of stone, frequently contained inscrip- 
tions, in verse, of the family, virtues, and services of the dead: 
or sometimes they contained moral aphorisms. 

The eipyyes, or images of syrens, were ornaments by no 
means singular, nor were they appropriated to any particular 
class of persons. They distinguished the tomb of Isocrates by 
the image of a syren; and thus conveyed bya metaphor in sculp- 
ture, a representation of the harmony and copiousness of his 
cloguence. A dog was engraved upon the tomb of Diogenes 
to denote the temper of his sect; and that of Archimides was 
indicated by asphere and cylinder. Virgins had commonly the 
image of a maid with a vessel of water upon their tombs, al- 
luding to the custom of carrying water to the sepulchres of un- 
married maids. 

The Kewerros were urns in which the ashes were deposited. 
They were made of silver, gold, wood, stone, or earth, according 
to the condition of the deceased. The urns of people of rank 
were frequently adorned with flowers and garlands; sometimes 
they were covered with cloths till they were deposited in the 
earth. They were generally placed in some conspicuous situ- 
ation; as at the top of the inscriptive pillar—which was the case 
with the famous column of Trajan at Rome, till the piety of a 
monkish age removed the emperor’s urn to make room for St. 
Peter’s statue. 

Inthe Asiatic Researches, is a translation of an Indian grant of 
land which was made about A. D. 1018. Sostrongly did the warmth 
of their poetical imaginations incorporate itself with every pro- 
duction of the oriental writers, that, even in this simple legal 
transaction, we meet with a string of moral sentiments clothed 
in elevated metaphorical language, and worthy of being com- 
pared with the melancholy complaints of Menander, or the phi- 
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losophical strains of Sophocles and Theognis. I have rendered 
a few of these sentences into English verse, and will here pre- 
sent them in order to illustrate the comparison I have made. 


Unthinking youth, life’s first impetuous stage, 
Too oft provokes the swift approach of age, 
Woos to his arms the tyrants of his race, 
And dies, empoisened by the foul embrace. 

This frame of man three unrelenting foes, 
Besiege with sure variety of woes. 

Death and old Age their blasting force unite 
Against the peasant’s teil and monarchs might, 
The third, ordained by hostile powers above, 
Is separation from the friends we love. 
That pang strikes deepest in the human heart, 
That bitter anguish when we say “‘ we part.” 

The moment when our lips pronounce “ farewell,” 

Is as the fall from upper heaven to hell. 

The life of man, and all his glittering joys, 

Are the most frail of Nature’s frailest toys; 

Like rain-drops trembling on the leafy spray, 

The gale scarce breathes, and scatters them away. 

Nothing seems more unaccountable than the caprice of pub- 
lic taste. The poems of Collins, of which such numerous im- 
pressions in every splendid, as well as every cheap form, have 
lately found a sale, were received with such coldness on their 
first publication, that the unhappy and disappointed author, in 
a fit of disgust and indignation, burned the greater part of the 
copies with his own hand. Yet this was the man of whose ge- 
nius Langhorne speaks as approaching to inspiration, in a pas- 
sage to which Mr. Roscoe has given a sanction, by citing it in 
the preface to his Life of Leo X. 

In what strange torpor were the fancy, the feelings, and the 
taste of the nation buried, when they could receive with indiffer- 
ence the Ode on the Passions, and the Odes to Fear, and to Eve- 
ning! But these perhaps are too abstract for the multitude, who 
cannot admire them till long established authority supersedes 
their own judgments. So it was even with Milton, whose early 


compositions, the Lycidas, L’.\llegro, and [1 Penseroso, she verv 
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essence of poetry, were little noticed by his cotemporaries, while 
the vile doggrel of such wretched rhymers as Cleveland and 
Brome, and others of the same stamp, was universally praised 
and admired. 

Collins is a proof that he who gives up the reins to his fancy, 
may act injuriously to his own happiness; but who can deny that 
he stands the best chance of attaining the mantle of a poet? “ To 
repose by Elysian waterfalls,’ and range beyond the dull scenes 
of reality, may render the sensations too acute for intercourse 
with the rude manners of the world, and too much efiervate the 
heart, which is doomed to encounter difficulties, neglect, and 
calumny. But in what other temperament can the productions 
of genius be formed? Can the dull reasoner, the ready wit, the 
happy adept in familiar manners, the quick observer of what is 
ridiculous in daily life, be qualified to rise to those “strains of 
a higher tone” which only deserve the name of poetry? 

I have heard that genuine poetry is calculated for universal 
taste; an opinion which Johnson seems to have entertained. The 
notion seems to me strangely erroneous. The seeds of taste 
must be sown by nature: but they will never arrive at maturity 
without high cultivation. Such is the case in all the arts: carry 
a person of uncultivated mind successively into rooms where 
are exhibited the worst daubs of the modern painters, and the 
finest specimens of the art; and he will uniformly prefer the un- 
chaste glare of the former. So it is with the untutored taste in 
poetry. And as the Flemish school of pictures is always the fa- 
vourite with the mob, so are Hudibras and Swift more conge- 
nial to them than Spencer, and Milton, and Collins. 

But there are those, whose original lowness of spirit, no 
education, no birth, or acquirements, or rank, can elevate. Lord 
Chesterfield said, that when he read Milton he always took snuff; 
and while he recommended to his son the vulgar points of Mar- 
tial, he condemned the touching simplicity of the Greek epi- 
gram to his supreme contempt. On a mind so constituted it is 
unnecessary to remark. A better style of poetry has now re- 
ceived the countenance of the public; and as long as Cowper, 
and Burns, and Beattie receive the public applause, genius will 
not be without “the fostering dew of praise.” 
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The following sarcastic verses were addressed to Sandys, 
the first English translator of Ovid. They are preserved ina 








T 
curious old volume entitled “ W7ts’ Recreations, selected from , 
the finest fancies of the Modern Muses. Yondon, 1640.” 
Sweet tongued Ovid, though strange tales he told, 
Which Gods and men did act in days of old; q 
What various shapes for love, sometimes they took, Y 
: To purchase what they aim’d at; could he look a 
But back upon himself, he would admire S 
The sumptuous bravery of that rich attire, y 
Which Sandys hath clad him with, and then place this . 
His change among their Metamorphosis. ; 
} 
The following, from the same book, is worth copying: t 
b 
No. 167. Satis est quod sifficit. o 
oO 
Weep no more; sigh nor groan; n 
Sorrow recalls not times are gone; d 
Violets pluck’d, the sweetest rain 
‘s ‘ bi 
Makes not fresh or grow again. 
os Joys are windy; dreams fly fast: © 
vf ; Why should sadness longer last! S$ 
{ i Grief is but a wound to wo; li 
. i Gentile fair, mourn no moe. p 
Me) 
i, i ieceetetl 
of \ 
‘| A RECEIPT TO MAKE PUNCH. is 
i) bi 
rh Rum miscetur aqua, dulci miscetur acetum, te 
Fiet et extali federe nobile punch. , 
im i di 
aa J — 
hi Pp 
M. Piron, who was a debauched, as well asa literary charac- fo 
7 ter, wished to become an academician. The society refused to m 
ts : . . . . o . . 
+ admit him. Mortified at the rejection, he wrote this epitaph, to zt 
h 4 . 
| be engraved upon his tomb-stone. ar 
y : 
: i . . . ’ 1S 
if C’y git Piron, qui ne fut rien C 
ft ae a 
if Pas meme Academicien. \ 
» 4 


Here lies Piron, who was nething—not even an Academician 
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In the Picture Loguentes; or Pictures drawn forth in Cha- 
racters, by Wye Saltenstall, (1631) we find the following de- 
scription of “a Scholler in the University.” 

“He may be knowne by a harmless innocent looke; his nose 
seems to be raw for want of fyres in winter, and yet such a 
quicke scent, that he quickly smells out his chopt mutton com- 
mons a far of. In his freshmanship he’s full of humility; but 
afterwards ascends the steps of ambition by degrees. He studies 
so long words of art, that all his learning at last is but an art of 
words: his discourse is always grounded out of Aristotle, in 
whose &vros¢ge@ he puts as much confidence as in his creede. In 
his letters he’s often ready to shake the whole frame of the sense 
to let in some great word; affecting a nonsensicall eloquence 
before propriety of phrase. If he were compelled to salute a 
eentlewoman, he would tremble more than ever he did in pro- 
nouncing his first declamation. He often frequents bookbin- 
ders’ shops, for his unconstant humour of tumbling over many 
books, is like a sicke man’s palate, which desires to taste of 
every dish, but fixes onnone. The university library is his ma- 
gazine of learning, where he’ll be sure to be seen in his forma- 
lityes as soon as he is graduated, for the liberty thereof ex- 
presses hima bachelour. He earnestly enquires after the week- 
ly currantees and swallows down any news with great confidence. 
His chiefest curtesy to strangers is to shew you his colledge 
buttery, and to sconce himselfe a halfpenny farthing for your en- 
tertainment. If you seem to admire the names of their small 
divisions, as halfpenny, farthing, and the like, out of a self sim- 
plicity, he straight laughs at your ignorance, and if you contend 
for priority in going forth, puts you down with a stale compli- 
ment. Egressus est peregrini. When he makes a journey, 
tis in the vacation, and then he canvasses a fortnight before 
among his friends for boots and spurs. His purse, like the sea, 
is governed by the moon, for he has his severall ebbs and tides, 
according as he receives his several exhibitions from his friends. 
Lastly he wears out a great deal of time there to know what 
kind of animal he is; contemns every man that is not a graduate 


if himsejf be one, and because he professes himself a scholler, 
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goes commonly in black, and many times ’tis all he has to show 
for’t.” 

Sir Joun Harrineton used to say—the clattering of ar- 
mour, the noise of great ordinance; the sound of trumpet and 
drumme; the neying of horses, do not so much trouble the sweet 
muses, as doth the barbling of lawyers, and the patering of at- 
torneys. 

A cantab had been seized by the university constable; or in 
other words, proctor, whose name was Bacchus. ‘The gowns- 
man, reeling, and hot with the Tuscan grape, stammered out, 


Quo me Bache, rapis tui 
Plenum? 


Marchaud, commonly called Marchaud du Maine, brother 
of Prosper Marchaud of Amsterdam, said he had been a whole 
winter by the dutchess of Maine’s bed, reading the first ten pa- 
ees of a book. The moment he began to read she fell asleep, 
which he not immediately perceiving, proceeded: but the next 
day she always made him begin again. We are not told the 
name of this composing book. Its qualities, however, are by no 
means rare. 


I do not know a woman jn the world who seems more formed 
torenderaman of sense and generosity happy inthe marriage state, 
than Amasia. Althougk you have seen her a thousand times, she 
may never have attracted your particular attention: for she is in the 
number of those who are ever overlooked in a crowd. As often 
as I converse with her she puts me in mind of the golden age: 
there is an innocency and simplicity in all her words and actions, 
that equals any thing the poets lave described of those pure and 
artless times. Indeed the greatest part of her life has been 
spent much in the same way as the early inhabitants of the 
world, in that blameless period of it, used to dispose of theirs;— 
under the shade and shelter of her own venerable oaks, and in 
those rural amusements which are sure to produce a confirmed 
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habit both of health and cheerfulness. Amasia never said or 
attempted to say, a sprightly thing; but she has done ten thou- 
sand generous ones: and if she is not the most conspicuous 
figure at an assembly, she never envied or maligned those who 
are. Her heart is all tenderness and benevolence: no success 
ever attended any of her acquaintance, which did not fill her 
bosom with the most disinterested complacency; as no misfor- 
tune ever reached her knowledge, that she did not relieve or 
participate by her generosity. If ever she should fall into the 
hands of the man she loves—and I am persuaded she would es- 
teem it the most disgraceful to resign herself into any other— 
her whole life would be one continued series of kindness and 
compliance. The humble opinion she has of her own uncom- 
mon merit, would make her so much the more sensible of her 
husband’s; and those little submissions on his side, which a wo- 
man of more pride and spirit would consider only as a claim of 
right, would be esteemed by Amasia as so many additional mo- 
tives to her love and gratitude. 

But if I dwell any longer upon this amiable picture, I may 
be in danger, perhaps, of resembling that ancient artist, who 
srew enamoured of the production of his own pencil. 


eee 
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THE LOVERS’ ROCK. 


Tue maiden, thro’ the favouring night, 
From Granada took her flight, 

She bade her father’s house farewell 
And fled away with Manuel. 


No moorish maid might hope to vie 
With Laila’s check or Laila’s eye, 
No maiden lov’d with purer truth, 
Or ever lov’d a lovlier youth, 


In fear they fled across the plain, 
The father’s wrath, the captive’s chain, 
In hope to Mercia on they flee, 


To peace, and love, and liberty. 
VOL. VIII. M 
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And now they reach the mountain’s height, 
And she was weary with her flight, 

She laid her head on Manuel’s breast, 

And pleasant was the maiden’s rest. 


But while she slept, the passing gale 
Waved the maiden’s flowing veil; 
Her father as he cross’d the height, 
Saw the veil so long and white. 


Young Manuel started from his sleep, 
He saw them hastening up the steep, 
And Laila shriek’d, and desperate now, 
They climb’d the precipice’s brow. 


They saw him raise his angry hand 
And follow with his ruffian band, 
They saw them climbing up the steep, 
And heard his curses loud and deep. 


Then Manuel’s heart grew wild with wo. 
He loosen’d crags and roli’d below, 

He loosen’d rocks, for Manuel strove 
For life, and liberty, and love. 


The ascent was steep, the rock was high, 
The Moors they durst not venture nigh, 
The fugitives stood safely there, 

They stood in safety and despair. 


The moorish chief unmov’d could see 

His daughter bend the suppliant knee, 

He heard his child for pardon plead, 

And swore the christian slave should bleed 


He bade the archers bend the bow, 
And make the christian fall below, 
He bade the archers aim the dart, 
And pierce the maid’s apostate heart. 


The archers aim’d their arrows there, 
She clasp’d young Manuel in despair, 
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‘Death, Manuel, shall set us free! 
‘Then leap below and die with me.” 


‘ 
ei 


He clasp’d her close, and groan’d farewell, 
In one another’s arms they fell; 

They leapt adown the craggy side, 

In one another’s arms they died. 


And side by side they there are laid, 
The christian youth and moorish maid, 
But never cross was planted there, 

‘To mark the victims of despair. 


Yet every Mercian maid can tell 
Where Laila lies who lov’d so well; 
And every youth who passes there, 
Says for Manuel’s soul a prayer. 


TO A LADY WITH A RING. 


‘* THEE, Mary, with this ring I wed:—”’ 
So, sixteen years ago, I said— 

Behold another ring! “ for what?’ 

To wed thee o’er again—why not? 


With that first ring I married youth, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth; 
Taste, long admired; sense long rever’d 
And all my Molly then appear’d. 


If she, by merit since disclos’d, 
Prov’d twice the woman I suppos’d, 
I plead that double merit now, 

To justify a double vow. 


Here, then, to day (with faith as sure, 
With ardour as intense and pure, 
As when amid the rights divine, 
I took thy troth, and plighted mine.) 


To thee, sweet girl! my second ring 
A token and a pledge I bring; 
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With this I wed, till death us part, 
Thy riper virtues to my heart; 





Those virtues which, before untry’d, 

The wife has added to the bride; 

Those virtues, whose progressive claim, 
Endearing wedlock’s very name, 

My soul enjoys, my song approves 

For conscience sake, as well as love’s. 

For why?—They show me hour by hour, 
Honour’s high thought, Affection’s pow’r, 
Discretion’s deed, sound Judgment’s sentence, 
And teach me all things, but—Repentance 
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THE SIGH. 


BY COLERIDGE. 
WueEn Youth his fairy reign began, 
Ere Sorrow had proclaim’d me man; su) 
va While Peace the present hour beguil’d, por 
And all the lovely prospect smil’d; 
13 Then, Mary, ’mid my lightsome glee, pe 


I heav’d the painless sigh for thec. 


und 


And when, along the waves of wo, Fol 


the 


My harass’d heart was doom’d to know 


The frantic burst of outrage keen, 


ee ee 


And the slow pang, that gnaws unscen, 
Then, shipwreck’d on life’s stormy sea, 
I heav’d an anguish’d sigh for thee! AAS, 


na 
But soon Reflection’s power impress’d 


A stiller sadness on my breast; 
And sickly Hope, with waning eye, 
Was well content to droop and die: 
I yielded to the stern decree, 


Yet heav’d a languid sigh for thee! 


And tho’ in distant climes to roam, 
A wanderer from my native home, 
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I fain would sooth the sense of care, 
And lull to sleep the joys that were:--- 
Thy image may not banish’d be— 


Still, Mary, still I sigh for thee 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Come Inspiration! from thy hermit seat; 

By mortal seldom found; may Faney dare, 
From thy fix’d serious eye, and raptur'd glanee 
Shot on surrounding Heaven, to steal one look 
Creative of the Poet, every power 

Exalting to an eostasy of soul, 


THOMSON. 


Mr. OLDscHOOL, 

AmonG the many patrons of your elegant and interesting magazine, I pre- 
sume, some may be found, who from their eritical knowledge and relish of Latin 
poetry, would be pleased to see some of the most splendid passages of the En- 
zlish poets clothed in the majestic language of Rome. To such, I would present 
the following classical, yet literal translation of the celebrated soliloquy in Addi- 
son’s Cato. I can venture to assert that it has never appeared in this country, 
und if its insertion should not be inconsistent with the general plan of The Port 
Folio, by giving it a place you would encourage some further communications of 


the same kind, and oblige a subseriber. 
CATO SOLUS. 


‘“‘Sedet meditanti similis pra manibus habet librum Plato- 
nis, de immortalitate anime. In Mensa conspicitur ensis vagi- 
na vacuus.” 

Sic esse constat. Tu quidem recteé, Plato 

Hc nempe quorsum blanda spes menti insidet, 

Ilec avida desideria, et exardens amor 

Aiternitatis? hic unde secretus timor 

Horrorque mortis? Quid animus subito pavet, 

Retugitque trepidus, dum olim in antiquum nihil 

Horret relabi? Numen est quod nos movet: 
Divina mens intus agit. Est Deus, Deus, 
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Totos per artus fusus, ipsi animo indicans 
#iternitatem. Aternitas A.ternitas! 
O dulcis, 6 tremenda! quam terres—places! 
Per quot meatus, quot per ancipites vias 
Novasque formas rerum inexpertum rapis? 
Longé intuenti tractus ille oculis patet 
Immensus, ingens, Debilem at visum impedit 
Caliginore noctis incumbens peplum. 
Hic ergo sistam. Si Deus mundum regit, 
(At regere pulchre ipse ordo nature docet) 
Virtute delectatur: et quidquid Deum 
Delectat, esse non nequit bonum. Ast ubi, 
Quando fruendum? Totus hic quantus patet, 
Succumbit orbis Cesari. Ambiguis labat 
Mens fessa curis. Terminum ponet chalybs 
[ensi manum admovet. | 
Mors atque vita sic mihi est posita in manu. 
Ad utramlibet paratus, utramque intuor. 
Hic vitam adacté morte momento rapit, 
Mihi sempiternos z//e promittit dies. 
Animus suz immortalitatis conscius 
Mucronis aciem ridet, et temnit minas. 





Tenues vetustas syderum extinguet faces, 
fitate sol ipse gravis imminuet diem, 

Natura tota denique annosam induet 

Ultima senectam; at animus eterna nitens 
Vivet juventé. Vivet—et discors ubi 
Elementa bellum foedere abrupto gerent, 
Illzsus, integer, capite se alto efferet 

Inter ruinas, orbiumque fragmina. 

Sed ecquis artus languor irrepens gravat? 
Natura curis lassa succumbit suis; 
Requiemque poscit. Ultimo hoc illi obsequar. 
Cedam sopori, quo magis animus vigil 

Inde renovato robore, et vita integra 

Sublime carpat iter ad ztherias domos 

Diis digna superis victima. Aut timor aut scelus 
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Aliis quietem rumpat: ignorat Cato 
Utrumque, mortem dubius, an somnum eligat. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

If the following lines should recal to the recollection of your readers the ex- 
quisitely tender “Elegy in a country churchyard,” the writer will be amply 
gratified, though Criticism should deem his imitative verses destitute of every po- 


etical excellence. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
AN EVENING CONTEMPLATION, 
IN A DEBTOR’S GAOL OF A COMMERCIAL CITY. 


THE town’s clock note proclaims the close of day; 
The wearied trader trudges to his tea; 
Loud-rattling carts roll o’er the dusky way; 

And leave the gaol, to wretchedness and me. 


Now fade the city’s splendours on the sight, 
And all my walks a gloomy silence wear; 

Save when the turnkey bars the gate for night, 
And melancholy gratings wound my ear. 


Save that from yon dark corner of the street, 
The shiv’ring watchman sounds the dread alarm, 
Of rogues, that plotting round his secret seat, 
Awake the oft-felt thunders of his arm. 


Within this smoke-dried pile’s eternal shade, 
Where clustering rooms discordant plaints unite, 
Each on his bed by no fair hands array’d, 

The hapless prisoners close their tortur’d sight. 


The rap of early milk-maid, and the choir 

Of sweep-boys chatt’ring up the brick-built steep; 
The noise of servants, and the crackling fire, 

No more arouse them from the joys of sleep. 


For them no more the well-deck’d parlour smiles; 
Or garnish’d dishes smoke, with envied fare; 
Nor hungry rovers urge unheeded wiles, 

With the full plate their glistening eyes to share. 
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Oft did the beef-steaks to their sharp steel yield; 
ie Their might has oft the limbs of turkeys broke; 
| How conqueror-like, the goblets did they wield! 

How sunk the cider as their senses spoke. 





Let not cold pride, that gladden’d at their cheer, 
Despise them now when feasts and favours fail; 
Nor new-rais’d Grandeur, with impatience hear, 
The sad and sickening annals of the gaol. 


The boast of states, Corruption’s deadliest foe, 
And all whom Genius, all whom Truth inspires 
Alike may feel Misfortune’s riving blow; 
Quench’d in a prison’s gloom their blazing fires 


Nor you, ye philanthropic, deem it strange, 

That ne’er their story to the wide world strays, 
Where Rumour’s light-heel’d troop incessant range. 
To blast with infamy or deck with praise. 


Can Pity’s sigh, or all the charm of Wit, 

| Back to their homes, these sons of debt restore: 
Hi Can Sympathy efface the parchment writ? 

Or Eloquence unhinge the prison door? 


Perhaps in this abhorred spot’ s confin’d, 

| Some mind once panting for the heights of power; 
Bi) Hands—that a glossy bank-note might have sign’d, 
| Or on the needy pour’d the silken shower. 





b 
: | ' But ocean to their eyes, the smart trim’d sail, 
Rich with the spoils of commerce ne’er did bear, 
: 






A capturing foe or devastating gale, 
Dispers’d the golden visions of the year. 
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Full many a guinea sparkling from the fire, 


BS. 


The deep untravers’d chests of Avarice bear; 
Full many a strain of Pity’s melting lyre, 
Is wasted on its cold and tuneless car. 
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Some patient honest spirit that pursued, 
Nought but just gain, thro’ labyrinths of trade, 
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Some wild adventurer, here may sue for food; 
Or gamester, vainly ask his dice’s aid. 


Fast, from the world, by massive bolts secur’d, 
Their sunless limbs have never learn’d to stray; 
Within this damp, unwholesome air immur’d, 
They drag the painful minutes of the day. 


Yet from Oblivion’s grave, their fame to guard, 
Descriptive carvings on some mouldy post, 
Perhaps the rhymings of a shoeless bard, 
Proclaim around the gaoler’s plague or boast. 


Coarse charcoal drawings on these cobweb’d walls, 
The place of finish’d portraitures supply; 

And, as the mind a well-known face recalls, 

Fill with Compassion’s flood, the passing eye. 


For who to stern Misanthropy a prey, 

The sweets of Fame and Friendship e’er resign’d? 
Left the bright scenes of Freedom blithe and gay, 
Nor cast one anxious, wishful look behind? 


Round his lov’d friends, the trembling captive clings, 
Their fond remembrance, usks his last embrace; 
Ev’n here, his baffled spirit prunes its wings; 

Ey’n ferc, some budding vanity betrays. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A NEWENGLAND MAY MORNING. 


AWAKE my love and come away, 

We’ll celebrate our bridal day; 

Come dress with flowers thy golden hair, 
And be the first and fairest there; 
Around the maypole let us throng, 

And hail the hours with dance and song 
But why so blue my lovely maid, 


And why in wool and fur array’d 
N 
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Tor thee, sweet girl, I strove to bring 
The gayest blossoms of the spring, 
But snowdrops only have I found, 

And these with evergreens have wound. 
Look at this wreath, ’tis like thy mind, 
And well deserves thy brow to bind; 
Give me thy hand, and haste away, 
Nor linger on our nuptial day. 

Rash youth, forbear! she sternly cry’d, 
The frost king claims me for his bride; 
I heard his voice at early dawn, 

It ushered in a May-day morn. 

Thy flow’ry gifts I wear no mure, 

His chapiet hangs upon my door; 

For me this icy wreath is done, 

It glitters in the morning sun. 

She said and wrapt her furs around, 
And listened to a mournful sound; 

It louder, and now louder grew— 

The doors upon their hinges flew; 

He comes, he comes, she shivering cry’d, 
On flakes of snow I see him ride; 
From her blue eyes her tears descend, 
But ere they reach their destined end, 
On her fair lids they hang congeal’d 
And clustering, form an icy shield. 
Calmly she said—youth once so dear, 


To thee a long farewell—Jack Frost is here! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE GIRL I LOVE. 


SHOULD fate command me hence to rove. 
And far o’er distant lands to stray, 
My song shall be the girl I love, 

To sooth my heart when far away. 
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I’li often think on evenings long, 
When I have seen her light and gay, 
And she shall be my sweetest song, 
When o’er the sea and far away. 


Her gentle chat and loving smile, 
With jovial mirth and sportive play, 
Shall oft my saddest hours beguile, 
When I am distant far away. 


. 


Yes, when the raging billows roar, 
And fill my heart with sore dismay, 
I’li think upon my native shore, 
And sing of thee when far away. 


When lone and sad the hours I count, 
And long to find the close of day, 

My soul on Fancy’s wings shall mount, 
And fly to thee when far away. 


Yes, loving girl, on thee I’ll muse, 
While Iam doom’d to rove and stray; 
And wilt thou then a sigh refuse, 

Or think of me when far away? 


HERMINIUS 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS DURING SICKNESS 


Now pale, dejected, on my bed I lie, 

While racking thoughts disturb my troubled brain; 
While Peace and meek Content my bosom fly, 

And leave me pining ’neath th’ extremes of pain. 


And dreams of horror craze my youthful head, 

Chill my young fibres; “ shoot from vein to vein;” 
And hard as adamant the downy bed 
To me, a prey to wretchedness and pain. 
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And when, by chance, my wearied eyclids close, 
A hideous spectre rises to my view; 
Relentless tells me, of th? unnumber’d woes 
I yet must conquer, and must yet subdue. 


With such corrosive care, such baneful grief, 
And heart-felt evils I can scarce contend; 
Thy sting, oh Death! would give a sweet relief, 
And put to misery and to pain an end. 
: Romeo. 
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